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“Twisting again, painlessly inside out, I suppose, through 
various dimensions, seeing the man’s life as one complex 
chord of beauty and purpose and ugliness and chaos, my life 
on one side of the Mobius strip.” 

(Haldeman, Hemingway p. 152) 

It’s always smart to pay attention to structure in Joe Haldeman’s 
novels. The Hemingway Hoad is a Mobius strip. This structure not only 
describes the plot by illustrating the relationship among the parallel 
worlds the novel posits, and between the novel’s protagonist John Baird 
and several other characters, but it also serves as a metaphor for the 
relationship between Haldeman and his protagonist here and in most 
of his fiction, between the autobiographer and his autobiography, and 
between science fiction and the world from which it comes. The image 
of the Mobius strip is a brilliant choice, an elegant solution to the 
problem of author versus text in a postmodern critical context. 

First a brief consideration of the Mobius strip, that strip of paper 
twisted and linked so it has only one side . Before the ends are connected, 
the strip has a top and a bottom: whatever might travel on the top would 
run parallel to whatever travelled beneath and they would only meet at 
the end of the strip. It might have become enclosed as a circle with an 
inside and an outside— the two travellers would never meet, never 
touch the same surface and there would be no end. But a Mobius strip 
could have a traveller on “top,” one directly “beneath,” they would 
journey along the never-ending surface, always covering exactly the 
same route, their meeting depending upon their relative speeds. Both 
would be on “top,” or “underneath,” or “inside,” or “outside.” 

At the end of The Hemingway Hoax one has a sense of coherence 
very difficult to explain; Haldeman’s use of the Mobius strip as a 
structural image allows both the confounding complexity and the 
structural coherence. He combines the plot convention of parallel 
universes with that of time paradox to form the two “sides” of a Mobius 
strip, setting John Baird, his main character, in motion along the circuit 
which traces the events of the novel. Baird doesn’t meet himselfcoming 
and going, as we could say of the main character in Heinlein’s “ ‘—All 
You Zombies — ’, ” 2 but transforms himself as he moves along the strip. 
For Haldeman, however, it was apparently not a complex enough feat 
to devise a plot in which one character would become different aspect 
of himself as he moved from universe to universe and from time to time. 

Thus Haldeman employs a further plot convention, of parallel 
characters running along the “sides” ofthe Mobius strip . Baird, who has 
an eidetic memory, is aware of each transformation and each moment 

( Continued on page 8) 



T use the novel rather than the novella. Though the shorter form 
won both the Nebula and Hugo Awards, I prefer the slightly longer 
though still intensely compact novel. 

2 A story to which Haldeman likens The Hemingway Hoax, as also 
having “closed circularity” (letter). 
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My father-in-law, a successful businessman here in St. Louis, claims 
to hate science fiction. “I used to read it all the time back in the ’50s and 
early ’60s,” Frank once told me, “and I really loved the stuff, but then 
it got too weird for me and I kind of gave up on it.” 

Frank is always reading a novel, though. He likes techno -thrillers 
in particular, and usually carries one in his briefcase when he’s traveling, 
which is constantly. He relishes Tom Clancy, Payne Harrison, Clive 
Cussler and Michael Crichton. During one dinner-table bull session, I 
pointed out to him that many ofthe authors he keeps up with are, in fact, 
writing sf — their works are just not labeled as such by their publishers. 

He shook his head. “But Allen,” he said, “they’re not really writing 
science fiction.” What’s the difference? I asked, and his reply was quick 
and confident. “Their stuff makes sense. It’s about real tilings.” 

Another time, in my presence, he recommended my first novel, 
Orbital Decay, to one of his friends. This gentleman studied the cover 
for a few moments and said that, because he didn’t read science fiction 
either, he probably wouldn’t enjoy my book. “Oh, you’ll like this one,” 
Frank said, quite proud of his son-in-law seated nearby. “He doesn’t 
write that kind of stuff. He puts real science in his books.” 

And that, friends and colleagues, is one current definition of sf. If 
it’s got “real science” in it, it’s not science fiction — and if it doesn’t, then 
it is. 

Hard sf hit the skids during the last decade. 

That’s not a trade secret; you’re probably already aware ofthe fact. 
Combing through the vast volume of imaginative literature published 
in the U.S. and overseas each month, it’s difficult to find much new 
work that qualifies as “the hard stuff.” True, there are many novels 
which are packaged as hard science fiction, but many of them are simply 
posing as such, the way Star Trek pretends to be hard sf when it wants 
to do so, but gratefully becomes fantasy instead when it can’t explain all 
the convenient mistakes (such as how Einstein’s General Theory of 
Relativity apparently comes equipped with an on/ off switch). 

( Continued on page 3) 
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Very likely, there are many out there who would just as soon see 
hard sf die. A few of my friends in the sf community have little interest 
in the subgenre; a couple of them have gone so for as to hint that I should 
try my hand elsewhere. Although I fully intend, one of these days, to 
write my semi-autobiographical psychological horror noveDa, I intend 
to remain a writer of hard sf until either old age, my driving habits, or 
some vile disease knocks me dead. 

More recently, though, there has been a new call for its return. So 
far as I can tell, the average, on-the-street reader has had it up to here 
with both Grunt the Barbarian and Ersatz the Unfathomable . Book and 
magazine editors are crying out for more hard sf as well; they’ve got 
enough sword ’n’ pony books to last them into the next recession. An 
increasing number of authors who had established themselves in the 
fantasy and soft-sfsubgenres have made forays into hard sf, led either by 
their individual muses or market demographics. Some of them have 
even produced good work, although there’ve been a few who have 
cynically substituted starships for flying dragons, aliens for demons, AI 
systems for Gandalfian magicians, and so forth. 

In this instance, the revolution may have been started by main- 
stream liter ature , not by genre sf writers , however much the sf field loves 
to snipe at mainstream fiction. It comes as no surprise to me, for 
instance, that Tom Clancy has recently written appreciations of both 
Larry Niven and Robert A. Heinlein; if you want to know what else 
Clancy reads, check out the New York Times Magazine profile of him 
which was published a few years ago. There’s a photo of Clancy seated 
in his library; pick up a strong magnifying glass, hold it over the photo, 
and count the large number of recognizable sf paperbacks which are 
crammed into his bookshelves. Like Clive Cussler, Michael Crichton, 
and H. F. Saint, Tom Clancy picked up a few tricks from hard sf . . . and 
if The Cardinal of the Kremlin, Raise the Titanic !, Jurassic Park or 
Memoirs of an Invisible Man don’t qualify as science fiction, then we’ve 
lost sight of what this field is about. 

Traditional hard sf hasn’t lost its audience, but I think it has lost its 
way. Within the confines of the larger field of imaginative literature, it 
has developed a stereotypical image: rivet-fiction, a form of literature 



told with schematic diagrams, heedless of strong characterization or 
moral substance. As a result, through much of the last decade, it has 
fallen victim to condescension by critics, used as a propaganda tool by 
political extremists, and ignored by the field’s literary apparatus. 

A common misperception is that hard sf is written by scientists for 
the exclusive readership of science buffs. As an author, two of the things 
I most often hear are (a) “Are you a scientist?” and (b) “I don’t know 
much about science, so I probably won’t enjoy this book.” My usual 
answers are (a) “No, I’m a writer who loves science” and (b) “Don’t 
worry, you won’t need a calculator to get through it.” Yet the 
perception remains: hard sfis jazzed-up Popular Mechanics gimmickry, 
written by techno -weenies for other techno -weenies, devoid of the 
nuances of characterization and storytelling. 

More subtle is the idea that hard sf reflects a particular political 
territory — usually located somewhere on the far right, shelved between 
Pat Buchanan and Lyndon LaRouche. “What’s the difference between 
an Analog writer and a Republican?” a fanzine reviewer recently asked; 
as narrow-minded as that rhetorical question may be, it’s sometimes 
difficult to find fault in the underlying argument. It is now often 
expected that a new work of hard sf will be a techno -thriller, offer more 
far-right bombast for SDI (or, most lately, against environmentalism). 

As a result, good writers who might otherwise attempt the form 
have been frightened away, and some of those who do write hard sf 
frequently take pains to deny that they are writing it (“It not really hard 

sf, it’s ” ) . Who can blame them? If the general perception is that one 

must be a scientist or an unreformed Reaganite to write the stuff, then 
most of our best authors would foil the test, myself included. Many more 
will continue to stay away because of the socio-political barnacles which 
have been attached to the hull. 

(For a while during the ’80s, it seemed as if the cyberpunk 
movement might lead the way out of the trap, but c-punk failed to live 
up to its early promise, instead falling into a standard set of images — 
cool haircuts, leather jackets, skull implants, the works — which were 
ultimately cannibalized by packagers and fad -followers. However, 
cyberpunk may ultimately supersede its own iconography; the recent 
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works of William Gibson and Bruce Sterling, Pat Cadigan, Charles 
Platt and others, as well some of the stories in the Semiotext(e) SF 
collection, tend to suggest that “Cyberpunk Version 2.0” is in the 
making. I hope so; the movement left much undone.) 

The time has come to redefine hard science fiction: to re-examine 
those qualities which differentiate hard sffrom its close-cousins in the 
field. 

What is hard sf? In my mind, this is a list of what its qualifications 
should be: 

Hurd sf is the form of imaginative literuture that uses either 
estublished or carefully extrapolated science as its backbone. 

In hard sf, the laws of nature may be bent, but never broken . . . 
and if they are bent, then it must be for a good reason and a reasonable 
explanation must be given to the reader. For instance, Einstein’s 
General Theory of Relativity clearly states that fester-than-light travel 
is impossible; much of the time, the hard sf writer accepts this fact and 
copes with it. However, when it is necessary for a story’s premise to 
have FTL starships, then some sort of explanation should be made; 
merely slinging around a buzzword such as “hyperdrive” won’t suffice 
on its own. This is why God created quantum mechanics, wormholes, 
and other spookier aspects ofpost-Einsteinian physics — to give the sf 
writer a way out of this conundrum. 

In hard sf, the known conditions of the universe are respected . . . 
and the more they’re respected, the better the story. Plausibility is the 
key. An extraterrestrial visiting Earth from the other side of the galaxy 
is not going to come down the ramp of his starship speaking Elizabe- 
than English. You cannot destroy a supercomputer by asking it “Who 
is God?” Anyone who travels backward or forward in time will find 
himself displaced in space . . . that is, several million miles from Earth 
. . . because the planet itself will have moved out from under his feet 
(that’s rarely taken into consideration). Most cybernetic implants 
won’t function because of tissue -rejection; that’s why artificial hearts 
have failed so far, and the principal cause of many of the problems 
suffered by the wearers of breast implants. If it’s necessary to incorpo- 
rate these things, then a reasonably sound explanation must be made 
of why it works in the context of the story. 

Hard sf checks its facts , at best before the story is created. 

One of the great dumb comments on this subject comes from 
Gerry Anderson, the creator and producer ofthe TV show Space: 1 999. 
Said Anderson, in response to comments made by Isaac Asimov about 
the show’s chronic lack of scientific accuracy, “I would prefer to have 
errors and let the writers’ minds run riot.” And that’s what he got: a 
riot. An astonishingly bad series, Space: 1999 was made all the more 
pathetic by the fact that, considering its budget and production values, 
it could have been a decent show if someone had only bothered to pay 
attention to the basic plausibility of its premise (and, uh, just about 
everything else thereafter). As it stands, Space: 1999 is a classic example 
of how science fiction should not be done, either on film or in the 
written word. 

When I was a novice writer, my great mistake was coming up with 
a completely fleshed-out plot, then I would do the research. This 
inevitably led to a situation in which I would be trying to pound a 
square peg into a round hole — that is, attempting to find scientific 
justification for my story. It doesn’t work that way. When a story is 
conceived, the very first thing a hard sf writer should do is the 
elementary research to make sure that the story is plausible in the first 
place . . . and if it isn’t, then the author must either alter his 
preconceptions of the story to fit the facts, or abandon it altogether. 

Goofs are an inevitable pitfall of the trade. Every hard sf author 
with whom I’ve spoken has admitted to committing factual errors here 
and there. Some of these mistakes are infamous, such as Larry Niven 
having the planet Earth rotate in the wrong direction in the first 
chapter of Ringworld. This sort of thing usually happens when the 
right source isn’t found and consulted during the research phase. I did 
this recently, when I mixed up protons and gamma rays in a short story; 
the reference book that would have set me straight was on my office 
shelf only five feet from my desk, had I bothered to pick it up and 
double-checkmy facts. Geoffrey Landis noticed the error and dropped 
me a postcard to let me know about it, and all I could do was to send 
back another postcard with a single word written on it: “Oops.” 
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Deliberately cheating in hopes that the reader will not notice, 
however, is not an acceptable option. Not only does it skirt the borders 
of unethical behavior, but it also sets the writer up for a fell: the reader 
willnotice, and it destroys the necessary credibility that must be achieved 
for the story to work in the first place. If you’re not willing to do your 
homework, stick to magicians and elves and talking dragons . That’s high 
fantasy, and it follows its own set of ground-rules. 

Hard sfis a form of literature first , a branch of science second. 

This may seem contrary to the first two criteria, but it isn’t. The hard 
sf writer is in the business of creating fiction, not textbooks. 

If you can teach a little science in the course of your work, that’s 
terrific; you should be proud of yourself for having done so. My favorite 
fen letter, sent to me in response to a story I wrote which involved 
dinosaurs, came from a paleontologist at the Smithsonian Institution, 
who told me that he intended to give my story to his students to teach 
them about the species of dinosaurs I had used. I’m very proud of that 
compliment and I hope his students have benefited from my work, but 
that wasn’t the purpose of the story. I was attempting to write a thriller, 
not a scientific paper. 

The basic purpose of hard sf — of any form of fiction, in fact — is to 
tell a story that is worth the time of a busy person to read. All else comes 
second. If the only thing you want to accomplish in your story is to spell 
out the neat uses of a certain new technology or scientific finding or 
interesting theory, then you should consider doing it as straight journal- 
ism. There are plenty of outlets for this sort of work; some of them, most 
notably Omni } pay better than the average sf magazine. My personal 
acid-test is that, if I don’t have a character immediately in mind when I 
come up with the idea, then it isn’t a story yet. 

Hard sfputs substance in front of style 

. . . and . . . 

Hard sfdoesn } t ignore style for substance. 

Come again? 

Let’s try it this way. Scientific fact and/ or extrapolation is the major 
platform for hard sf. Without that platform, you’re wading chest-deep 
into a fetid swamp of guesswork, mythology, and psuedoscience. But 
there’s no reason why well-grounded science fiction should be devoid of 
the sheer passion that makes for good literature . The ghost story that you 
heard by the campfire when you were a kid didn’t make sense in the broad 
light of day, but it still scared the bejeezus out of you. 

One of the saving graces of hard sfis that, when it’s done right, the 
substance of ideas is its major asset. Even when the basic ideas aren’t 
entirely new, the rethinking of oft-used ideas continues to be a valid 
approach. This is why classic sf themes such as space exploration, time 
travel, alien contact, artificial intelligence, alternate history and so forth 
continue to be exciting; every so often, a writer will rediscover an old 
idea, brush off the dust and clear away the cobwebs, and do something 
new with a concept which had once been dismissed as “old hat.” 

On the other hand, the current ideal of hard sf is that it has great 
ideas, but it is best told in a deadpan “styleless” style. In many ways, that 
may be true . . . but it is by no means the only way hard sf should be 
written. 

Reaching outside the field for an example, I find Don DeLillo’s 
most recent novel, Mao II. This is a work of amazing depth and range, 
yet it also uses a variety of styles. Minimalism, impressionism, journalistic 
reportage — all are used in this short novel, demanding the book be 
carefully read and not merely skimmed. DeLillo could have gotten away 
with writing it as a straight thriller, but he didn’t; he used a variety of 
different forms to bring life to his story. 

Within the genre, there are several examples of hard sf which have 
sophisticated literary techniques. Frederick Pohl’s Heechee Rendezvous , 
the third volume of his “Gateway” series, shifts easily between first- and 
third-person viewpoints (a technique which, unfortunately, too many 
critics in the genre consider to be a sin, although it has been a 
commonplace in the mainstream since John Dos Passos’s The 42nd 
Parallel at the very least). Harlan Ellison, never commonly identified as 
a hard-sf writer, has nonetheless written some hard sf that has incorpo- 
rated his unique style; his stories “A Boy and His Dog,” “Sleeping Dogs” 
and “With Virgil Oddum at the East Pole” are prime examples. And even 
though Gibson’s and Sterling’s The Difference Engine has been slapped 
with the “steampunk” label — if either of these authors began writing 
unicorn operas, their work would probably be called “hobbitpunk” and 




a thousand hacks would rise to imitate them — the basic fact of the matter 
is that it’s hard sf, while simultaneously being one of the most stylistically 
innovative novels of recent years. 

There’s no reason why hard sf and experimental fiction should 
exclude one other. It requires merely the willingness of writers and (may 
I hint) editors to take risks. Readers are usually willing to accept 
surprises. In fact, they usually welcome the change. 

Hard sfis politically pragmatic. 

Science itself is apolitical. The laws of thermodynamics weren’t 
created by the Republican National Committee, Heisenberg’s theory 
isn’t subject to the platform of the Democratic Party, and only a fool 
would try to bend Darwinian evolution to fit the needs of the Libertari- 
ans, the Scientologists, or the Moonies (although I would be surprised 
if someone hasn’t tried). The universe doesn’t give a damn whose ticket 
you punch on election day. Therefore, the branch ofimaginary literature 
that is most closely involved with science isn’t necessarily married to one 
set of socio-political values or another; it can swing either way ... or, at 
least, it should. 

As an example: on the subject of war, the field has been able to find 
equal room for Robert A. Heinlein’s Starship Troopers, Joe Haldeman’s 
The Forever War, and David Gerrold’s A Matter for Men, all three of 
which could be conceivably viewed as different outlooks upon the same 
basic conflict . . . and the most realistic sf novel yet written about war, 
Lucius Shepard’s Life During Wartime, is so far removed from the other 
three novels that it practically exists in a thematic continuum of its own. 

Although individual works of science fiction may reflect a certain 
socio-political stance — as a two-fisted liberal, my own novels come 
straight out of left field, for instance — there is no reason why hard sf 
should be tied to any one political agendum. To pretend that it should 
be otherwise is, frankly, undemocratic. 

A new definition of hard sf is needed because it’s time for science 
fiction to get serious about it. Hard sfis not just the traditional bedrock 
of the genre, something to be looked back upon with nostalgia or 
condescension. It’s also a necessity for the field’s long-term survival, as 
well as its continued pertinence. 

It has become so commonplace for stories with deliberate scientific 
inaccuracies to be published that an entirely new subcategory — “quasi- 
hard sf’ — has been tacitly created to contain them. Quasi-hard sf says 
that it’s okay to ignore freshman-level science, that you don’t have to do 
your homework, that we can look the other way when time machines 
operate like Yugos and starships get you to the other side of the galaxy 
before lunch. 

Perhaps we should blame it on Ray Bradbury. The Martian 
Chronicles is, inarguably, one of the best sf works of all time. It was also 
written with complete disregard for space science, even that of 1950 
when it was originally published. Long before the first Mariner probe 



was sent to Mars in 1964, astronomers knew that the planet didn’t have 
an oxygen/nitrogen atmosphere and that its famous canal system was 
an optical illusion. Bradbury ignored all that and wrote his book 
anyway, also including such incredible gaffes as having humans on Mars 
watching with their naked eyes as a nuclear war breaks out on Earth, 
even though the average distance between Earth and Mars is about 48 
million miles. 

These flaws scarcely matter because The Martian Chronicles is a 
great book that deserves its acclaim. However, it also established a 
precedent which, benign as it once was, has come to haunt us forty-two 
years later: the sf story which has sophisticated storytelling, innovative 
style, profound themes, excellent characterization — and, when it 
comes to basic science, is as dumb as a stump. Even if we take the old 
semantic detour of redefining sf as “speculative fiction,” it’s still not 
much more than dodging around a gaping pothole in the road, because 
real speculation is grounded upon basic understanding of the facts. 

The Martian Chronicles became a landmark in contemporary sf 
partly because it broke free of the stiff Campbcllian mold which had 
dominated the genre during the preceding decade. Its emphasis was on 
theme, character and poetic style, and if it broke some rules, so what? 
Yet because Bradbury’s novel is an American classic, it has given 
permission to many sf writers for ignoring science. It’s the story that 
counts, right? Aren’t we in search of higher values, after all? 

Bullshit. 

We who live in Western civilization find ourselves in a world where 
more than half of the American population believes that UFO’s have 
already landed and aliens have established contact with us, where the 
average teenager flunks basic math, geography, and science tests, where 
the difference between astrology and astronomy has to be carefully 
explained to average laymen and where far-reaching matters such as 
birth control, AIDS, the preservation of wildlife, poverty, and the use 
of weapons of mass destruction are often treated on the basis of ravings 
of fundamentalists preachers and political hacks. 

As sf writers, we can rise above this, attempting to push back the 
darkness a little , trying to shed light where there is often only smoke and 
heat. Or we can sink into it — gratefully, lovingly, allowing ourselves to 
be party to our own destruction as we clutch our miserable royalty 
statements and mutter it’s okay, it’s only good oV sci-fi — while a new age 
(or New Age) of pseudoscience and superstition envelops the land, one 
little piece at a time. Pretty soon, the werewolves really willbe growling 
at your door, and the vampires you shall fear will not be ones who drink 
your blood. 

It’s time to get hard . . . again. 



Allen Steele, author 0 / Orbital Decay, Lunar Descent, and the 
forthcoming Labyrinth of Night, lives in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The ghosts in this collection are not “literary” in the sense that they 
are the shades of great writers of the past, but rather in the sense that they 
are the products of prestigious literary men and women of the present. 
The blurb goes out of its way to assure readers that this is a collection 
for double-dyed literary snobs; it sneers sarcastically at “traditional” 
ghost stories (which allegedly feature “some poor soul, tormented 
beyond the grave, who dons a white sheet and heavy, clanking chains 
and moans, shrieks and terrifies all those unfortunate enough to cross its 
[sic] path”) and hastens to promise that “these are distinguished and 
accomplished contemporary short stories in which ghosts are used as 
subjects for the highest and purest literary aims .” This invitation (if such 
it may be called) begs the question of what the “highest” and “purest” 
literary aims actually are, but the fundamental message is loud and clear: 
the stories herein are written by the kind of people who would never 



dream of soiling their hands and their hearts by writing horror stories 
for the hoi polloi. 

Given that your average literary snob seems to care as little for 
matters of fret as he does for popular fiction, it may be as well to refresh 
our memories as to the true nature of “traditional” ghost stories, for 
which purpose we will naturally draw upon the insights of R. C. 
Finucane’s Appearances of the Dead: A Cultural History of Ghosts 
(1982). Finucane reminds us that people’s attitudes toward ghosts 
have changed dramatically over time, reflecting the ever-diminishing 
dependence of our beliefs and social practices on tradition itself. He 
observes that preliterate societies usually take the goodwill of their 
ancestors sufficiently seriously to maintain a continuing hotline to the 
land of the dead, over which clamorous and censorious voices are 
continually heard. In Christendom these loud and socially active ghosts 
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Read This 

Recently read and recommended by Peter R. a Stoney ” Emshwiller 



Like some other neurotic, Zelig-type writers, when I’m 
submerged in the deliciously agonizing quagmire of 
writing a novel, I can’t read any fiction at all or else I find 
myself accidentally (and lamely) imitating the style of the 
other novelist. (Please don’t ask me to diagram that 
sentence .) So here’s a random off-my-bedside-table list of 
a few spiffy non-fiction books I’ve devoured oflate. I tend 
to enjoy perusing the kind of stuff that might help me 
with my work’s characters and relationships. One of my 
basic requirements is that the book seriously scramble my 
noodle and shake up my preconceptions. I’m also, as you 
will see, fascinated by gender and sexuality issues (which 
is a polite way of saying I’m a serious sicko who’s obsessed 
with sex). 

Backlash: The Undeclared War Against American Women 
by Susan Faludi (Crown). Yeah, I know — if you’re a 
woman you’ve probably already read this deservedly best- 
selling book, or at least plan to. So this is a wake-up call 
for the fellas out there: read it, guys. It just might blow 
your mind ifyou give it half a try. (And don’t wuss around 
and say you’re waiting for the home -game version to 
come out — you’re probably already playing it.) 

How We Know What Isn } t So: The Fallibility of Human 
Reason in Everyday Life, by Thomas Gilovich (The Free 
Press). So sue me. I really Idee this kind of hoo-ha. Makes 
you think . . . you know? In this book, Gilovich examines 
why so many of our convictions — from insignificant 
axioms all the way up to basic political, social, technical, 
scientific, and philosophical beliefs — are totally un- 
founded in facts or reason. Why, when analyzed rationally 
and scientifically, are so many things folks are totally 
convinced ofc ither questionable, because they are based 
on a blatantly flawed analysis of the facts, or just down- 
right provably wrong? Cool stuff. 

Female Perversions: The Temptations of Emma Bovary by 
Louise J. Kaplan (Doubleday). Hey, I told you I was 
obsessed, didn’t I? This is areally neat-o, mess- with-your- 
head book that got buried on the shelves between all the 
“Women Who Love Men Who Love Women Who Love 
Small Appliances Too Much” crapola. The author delves 
into sexuality (not just female), starting where that sex- 
ist/pervert Sigmund Cigar left off. Kaplan probes the 
foundations of our perversions — how we got so messed 
up (yeah, we all sure are), what role societal pressures play, 
and where all our various mild-to-extreme sexual kinks 
and erotic sublimations originate. Give this tome a 
chance and it’ll boggle yer bulging frontal lobes. 

Mystery Dance: On the Evolution of Human Sexuality by 
Lynn Margulis and Dorion Sagan (Summit). A veritable 
potpourri of cool scientific theories about the evolution 
of Homo sapiens whoopie. This book explores the latest 



bizarre speculations on everything from why human mam- 
maries stick out and why women don’t go into “heat,” to 
why a bearded man’s face looks so much like her crotch . . . 
and to why, in biological terms, sexual reproduction is 
necessary in the first place. Hours of fun for the entire family. 

A Brief History of Time by Stephen W. Hawking. Yeah, I 
know: I’m way behind in my reading. You all probably 
scarfed down this book when it first came out — didn’t you, 
you little eggheads — and I’m just now playing catch-up. But 
am I the only under-educated, pseudo -intellectual nerd 
with the guts to admit that this thing took me absolutely 
forever to plow through, really hurt my head, gave me bed- 
spins, and made me desperately want a frozen margarita and 
a Spielberg video? (In a good way, though.) Ifit didn’t have 
this effect on you, maybe you could explain a couple-three 
things to me about black holes and such that I’m still a tad 
fuzzy on. . . . Oodles of gray-matter-wringing fun. 

A Practical Handbook for the Actor (Vintage) Call me Late- 
For-Dinner, but I often find that books about acting 
technique expressly written for the performer can end up 
being equally useful for the fiction writer. (Read a smudge 
of Uta Hagen and Stanislavski just for fun and see what I 
mean.) This slim, simple, no-nonsense tome dispenses with 
the bunny-poop and cuts to the heart of character motiva- 
tion, character need, conflict, scene structure — all the basic 
building blocks of drama, both on stage or in prose. Well 
worth a look for writers and actors alike. 

Tou JustDon 3 t Understand: Women and Men in Conversa- 
tion by Deborah Tannen (Morrow). ’Nother keen gender 
contender that’s been on the shelves a while. This one’s 
about the differences in communication styles between the 
sexes. It’s reasonably compelling and brings forth some 
pretty powerful ideas, but I must confess much of it is not 
nearly as judgmental and biased as my radical/liberal tastes 
would desire it to be. (e.g., Seems to me that being an 
uncommunicative, unemotional, non-supportive, distant 
oaf is not a “male” thing that needs to be accepted and 
understood — it’s an “asshole” thing that needs to change 
ASAP. But maybe that’s just me.) 

And now, as a brief, “dutiful son” tangent into the fiction 
arena, I hereby officially recommend my World-Fantasy- 
Award-winning Mom’s incredibly great books: The Start of 
the End of It All (Mercury House), Carmen Dog (Mercury 
House; The Women’s Press), Verging on the Pertinent 
(Coffee House Press), and Joy in Our Cause (Harper and 
Row). This particular author, known widely as Carol “The 
Cowgirl” Emshwiller, is a much better writer than I could 
ever hope to be. I think she’s the cat’s pajamas — no kidding. 
(There. That should keep me in the old broad’s will for a 
while.) 



gradually gave way to “purgatorial ghosts” who were doing painful 
penance of some kind, and were characteristically preoccupied with 
matters of revenge, legacies, denunciations of criminals and hidden 
treasures. During the great witch-panic of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the imagery of purgatorial ghosts became confused 
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with demonological explanations of various baleful “apparitions.” In 
subsequent centuries ghosts also began increasingly to maintain a 
comforting sideline, operating as reassuring promissory notes of personal 
immortality in a society where belief in such immortality could no longer 
be taken for granted. 





Finucane suggests that the growth of individualism in Western 
society and the consequent disintegration of extended families and 
lineage obligations, made the most ancient social functions of ghosts 
redundant — or, at least, reduced those functions to a shadow of their 
former selves— and paved the way for ghosts literally to fade away, 
becoming quiet where once they had been loud, tenuous where once 
they had been insistent, and much more problematic in terms of their 
perceived significance. He does not add (although he might have done) 
that the primary purpose of ghosts in a supposedly-rational era of 
economic individualism and secularized society is simply to be enig- 
matic. The anecdotal ghost-story has nowadays become a kind of 
defensive weapon against the despotism of reason, carefully preserving 
an enlivening reservoir of the inexplicable against the deadening 
oppression of outright materialism. It is no coincidence that one of the 
two fundamental forms of the modem urban folktale is the story of the 
vanishing hitch-hiker. 

Literary ghosts (by which I mean all ghosts in fiction) do not 
simply reflect the ordinary social functions of half-believed-in ghosts, 
although they naturally tend to find fundamental points of anchorage 
in those pre-existent assumptions. In fact, since the days of Gothic 
Romance their principal role has been to evoke a thrill of horror . Ghosts 
are ready-made fuel for horror stories because horror is the emotional 
response correlated with breakdowns ofthat infintely precious ordinari- 
ness of daily routine which insulates us from the everpresent threat of 
personal catastrophe. The classic ghost stories tend, therefore, to be 
stories in which that kind of breakdown becomes particularly cruel and 
ironic. This is true even of stories by prestigious writers like Henry 
James, who pointed out that the calculatedly nasty-minded writer can 
always get a crucial extra turn out of the horrific screw by offering up 
little children as narrative sacrifices. (Few of the stories in the present 
collection think it sporting to shoot sitting ducks, so children do not 
figure large herein.) On the other hand, there has in the twentieth 
century grown up a parallel tradition of calculatedly weak-kneed ghost 
stories in which horror is not sharply invoked at all, but diffused into a 
kind of general unease which is supposedly more true to the routines of 
everyday life. The moral of this kind of ghost story tends to be that 
anyone who isn’t mildly paranoid is as mad as a hatter. As this is the 
moral of all fiction which is not self-consciously escapist one might 
wonder whether the world really needs this kind of ghost story at all; the 
present anthology does a reasonably conscientious job of laying out the 
evidence so that we might make up our minds on this point. 

During the 1980s, when all but a handful of the stories in Larry 
Dark’s collection were first published, calculated nasty-mindedness did 
not figure large on the agenda of calculatedly literary writers. The 
nineties may turn out to be different if the example of Bret Easton Ellis 
is taken seriously, but it is probably too early to say. It is not particularly 
surprising, therefore, that the most straightforward conte cruel to be 
found here is Graham Greene’s “A Little Place off the Edgware Road,” 
first published in 1 947 . Nor is it particularly surprising that the one story 
which really is “traditional,” in that it deals uncompromisingly with 
matters of lineage, customary obligation and conscience — and which, 
in my opinion, is by for the best story in the book — is Isaac Bashevis 
Singer’s historical fantasy about a Russian Jewish peasant -girl seduced 
by the devil into conversion to Christianity, “A Crown of Feathers.” 
(The editor wisely saved this item until last, presumably lest the others 
should seem ludicously effete by comparison.) 

In general, the stories from the eighties are obedient to the pattern 
which may be extrapolated from Finucane’s thesis. With the exception 
of those which feature in satirical comedies like Robertson Davies’s 
sarcastic fantasy of academe, “The Ghost Who Vanished by Degrees,” 
and V. S. Pritchett’s tall tale “A Story of Don Juan,” the ghosts here are 
modestand enigmatic. Even ifthey are capable ofshouting — and some, 
like the quarrelsome parents in A. S. Byatt’s “The Next Room,” are 
capable of little else— this is not because they have some urgent message 
to deliver; mostly they just scratch around, muttering or mute. They are 
often invisible, but they blend in with their surroundings. They are short 
on ectoplasm and eerie glows; if dirt is merely “matter out of place” 
these ghosts are mostly little more than “appearances out of time.” 

Ghostly relatives do, inevitably, figure frequently in the stories, 



sometimes — as in William Ferguson’s “The Third Voice” and Lance 
Olsen’s “Family” — serving to remind nuclear families of grander pat- 
terns of continuity, but their testimony always points sadly towards 
disintegration rather than making hopeless demands for the restoration 
of more binding ties. By far my favorite among these is Nadine 
Gordimer’s “Letter from His Father,” in which Hermann Kafka chides 
Franz for being an ungrateful and ungracious little sod, although there 
is also something curiously captivating about Patrick McGrath’s 
“Marmilion,” in spite of its cheap-shot punch-line. 

Only a few of the items here — notably Melissa Pritchard’s “Spirit 
Seizures” and Donald Barthelme’s “The Death of Edward Lear”— pay 
any lip-service to the Victorian desperation which tried to make ghosts 
into a comforting reminder of immortality, but we must remember that 
even Victorian writers were well aware of the ironic hopelessness ofthat 
ploy. All but the most optimistically devout literary writers of ghost 
stories have always recognized that the sight or sound of a ghost is far 
more likely to function as a memento mori than an ad for Heavenly bliss, 
and the tension between overt and covert deductions of this kind is 
something which helps to maintain the fascination of writers like Mrs. 
Oliphant. Worldy-wise writers of the eighties (and the upmarket ones 
herein are far more worldly-wise than streetwise, or at least pretend to 
be) are supposed to be fully in control of their material, so there is 
nothing here that is more revealing than its author intended it to be. I 
wonder if I am exceptional in thinking that this is not entirely to be 
counted as a virtue. 

If the anthology has one constant undercurrent running through 
it — and I think it does, in spite of the wide variety of tones and tacit 
metaphysical assumptions which the stories embody — it arises from the 
modem awareness that all the evils which previous generations tried to 
exorcise by imagining them as demons and monsters cannot actually be 
banished from our hearts, even by repentance. Insofar as these stories 
are purgatorial fantasies they insist that purgatory is not something 
which can be avoided or postponed. The ghosts manifest themselves 
not to warn us about the consequences of our bad actions by offering 
us exemplars of suffering souls, but rather to inform us, with grim and 
mocking irony, that there is no way of escape: that life is a moral prison, 
from which there is no escape and whose sentences carry no possibility 
of remission. Nor is this seen by the authors and protagonists as a 
shocking revelation, but rather as something we already knew, and of 
which we did not really need to be reminded. 

When we decode the message which these near -mute and defiantly 
unhelpful voices have actually brought it turns out to be a couple of 
brutal catch-phrases, one of them authentically eternal and the other a 
typical eighties comment on the idea of eternity: I told you so and life’s 
a bitch and then you die. These communiques are spelled out most 
clearly by those stories — including Muriel Spark’s “The Portobello 
Road” and Paul Bowles’s “The Circular Valley” — which actually have 
ghostly protagonists, but they can be deduced even from the most 
inarticulate squawks of the other apparitions — even those which are not 
“real” ghosts at all, like the pretend -ghosts of Tim O’Brien’s “The 
Ghost Soldiers.” This is (I’m sorry to have to keep saying this) not 
particularly surprising; what else, after all, could distinctively modem 
ghosts possibly have to say or signify? 

Brian Stableford lives in Reading, England. 



“—All You Movers—” 

. . . please remember to send us a change 
of address card, lest we lose you forever. 
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Autobiographical SF and Mobius Strips 

continued from page 1 

out of chronology on his path along the Mobius strip — he knows that 
he becomes a different John Baird. He does nor know that he is really 
four aspects of a single character: Baird himself, who resembles and 
studies Ernest Hemingway; Ernest Hemingway; an alien being who 
chooses to look like Hemingway, usually called “The Hemingway”; 
and, so Haldeman tells me, a “fourth aspect, the only one that is 
completely self-aware, [which] appears in only one paragraph” (Halde- 
man Letter). 3 At this point the Mobius strip begins to resemble a Klein 
bottle, which allows the four seemingly-different entities their sinuous 
interior/exterior, self-aware/unaware, collision/avoidance opposi- 
tional relationship. The Hemingway Hoax does not initially seem avant- 
garde in its form and can be taken at first for a contribution to the 
science -fictional subgenres of parallel worlds and time travel sf, or for 
the “Short Comic Novel of Existential Terror” which its subtitle claims, 
or even as a Hemingway pastiche, as one book reviewer called it. But its 
science fiction conventions simultaneously disguise and make possible 
its highly innovative structure. 

There is more to be said about the novel’s structure and about the 
relationships among John Baird and his other “aspects,” but I wish now 
to turn to a different set of Mobius relationships because they show how 
this novel goes beyond its innovative framework to suggest innovative 
ways of seeing autobiography and science fiction. I wish now to turn to 
the relationship between John Baird and Joe Haldeman, a highly old- 
fashioned, pre -New-Critical relationship, and simultaneously, a high 
postmodern post -Foucault relationship: in short, another metaphorical 
Mobius. John Baird is an “aspect” of Joe Haldeman, as are most of 
Haldeman ’s protagonists. Both had fathers who were doctors, both 
were wounded in Viet Nam, both have taught at Boston universities, 
both write, both study Hemingway and see something of themselves in 
him. Both could type a list of similarities between themselves and 
Hemingway, though the lists would not be identical. 

And, of course, Baird and Haldeman are not identical. One might 
study Baird for insights into Haldeman and one might certainly study 
Haldeman for insights into Baird. Although the former activity — 
analyzing Haldeman — is none of the critic’s business, the latter — 
analyzing his character — is. Philip Young’s classic study of Ernest 
Hemingway remains an exemplar of how useful such an examination 
can be. Haldeman, like Hemingway, like Baird, uses his life to ignite his 
work. Haldeman’s relationship to Baird, though not one-to-one, is 
nevertheless intimate . Baird, after all, has an infinite number of histories, 
one for each parallel universe. Haldeman has only one; it is in his fiction 
that the possibilities multiply, forming parallel universes to this one. 
Parallel but linked, like the “sides” of a Mobius strip. Imagine Halde- 
man on one side, Baird on the other, sometimes opposite, when Baird 
differs from Haldeman, sometimes meeting, when they are similar. 
Each of Baird’s countless versions metaphorically represents a fragment 
of his complete personality, as The Hemingway Hoax uses science fic- 
tion to literalize the schizophrenic breakdown of an integrated person- 
ality. 4 Sometimes Baird is “inside,” expressing an interior psychological 
truth about Haldeman, sometimes “outside,” reflecting Haldeman’s 
history. Sometimes, accordingly, Haldeman is “inside,” using Baird 
psychologically to show multiplicity of personality, sometimes “out- 
side,” using Baird to forward plot action and illustrate social concerns. 
Always, though, the author and character are on the same path — -the 
Mobius strip. 

However, consideration of the relationship between author and 
text would not have suited the New-Critical modernists who wanted 
texts to stand alone, inviolate and hermetic. The postmodernists also 
distrust biographical criticism. When Foucault rebelled against the 
tyranny of the idea of the author as Nietzsche had against the idea of 
God, he proclaimed, “the mark of the writer is reduced to nothing more 
than the singularity of his absence; he must assume the role of the dead 



3 I had only gotten as far as the first three aspects and felt pretty 
clever; the paragraph to which Haldeman refers is the last one on page 
152. 

4 Haldeman’s present work in progress, 1968 , explores the schizo- 
phrenic breakdown without the distance of the science fiction meta- 
phor. 
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man in the game ofwriting” (p. 979). Foucault objected to biographical 
criticism for reasons different from those ofthemodemists.Forhim,the 
author, or the “author-principle,” is: 

a certain functional principle by which, in our culture, one 
limits, excludes, and chooses; in short, by which one impedes 
the free circulation, the free manipulation, the free composi- 
tion, decomposition, and recomposition of fiction (p. 988). 

To use the Derridian vocabulary, an author denies * difference* and 
*jeu * in the text, preventing the free play between the signifier and the 
signified, meaning and its opposite, presence and absence. For the New 
Critic, then, biographical criticism opened the text to a proliferation of 
irrelevant meaning; for Foucault, it closed the text off from the 
proliferation of meaning. 

Just as Freudian critics, for instance, rebelled against the prohibi- 
tion of the New Critics, later postmodern critics, notably those with 
ideological agendas, have moved beyond Foucault’s denial of author- 
ity, dissatisfied by a deconstructdve/owthat denies ideologic foundation. 
Let’s face it, an ideologic foundation implies authorial presence. The 
author is always present in Haldcman’s work, present in The Heming- 
way Hoax. To deny his presence would be silly: to admit it allows a 
limited but still endless proliferation of meaning. 

Someone (Didier Eribon) has written a biography of Michel 
Foucault, who was, after all, an author and who did live, act, chose, 
endorse checks, and limit meaning by using words. In a review of that 
biography, Walter Kendrick of the Voice Literary Supplement described 
the postmodern biography: 

Instead of subduing works, they shatter authors; alongside 
their subjects’ lives, they lay out narratives that absorb authors 
and their books into new and different stories, often with 
multiple plots. Without putting a visible dent in the conven- 
tions of storytelling, they beat the post-modernists at their 
own game (p. 10). 

That description fits what Haldeman does to his autobiographical 
fiction. The Hemingway Hoax shatters Haldeman’s life into a number 
of possible alternatives, absorbing his own life and transforming it into 
“multiple plots, without putting a visible dent in storytelling.” 

Although the Mobius strip nicely illustrates this relationship 
between author and autobiographical character, showing their intimate 
but not always parallel connection, an image from the new physics 
shows how an autobiographical work can be both limited and endless: 
the light cones of an event. Let me condense Stephen Hawking’s 
description; 

. . . [T]he light spreading out from an event forms a three- 
dimensional cone in the four-dimensional space-time. This 

cone is called the future light cone of the event [T]he past 

light cone ... is the set of events from which a pulse of light 
is able to reach the given event. . . . The past and future light 
cones ofan event Pdivide space -time into three regions[:] . . . 
the future light cone, . . . the set of all events that can possibly 
be affected by what happens at P ; . . . the past light cone, . . . 
the set of all events that can possibly affect what happens at P; 

. . . [and t]he elsewhere, ... the region of space -time that does 
not lie in the future or past light cones of P ; . . . [which] cannot 
affect or be affected by events at P (A Brief History of Time, 
pp. 27-28). 

Metaphorically, the author and his text are events and they radiate cones 
of effect infinite in range — the past cone can include the author’s past 
and the text’s traditions ofdiscourse, for instance; the future cone might 
include influence and implication for the future but also the decon- 
structive proliferation of meaning the texts (and author?) generate. 
Nevertheless, because there is an elsewhere which the text and author 
do not touch, we can recognize a cognitive foundation for the critic’s 
free-play to acknowledge. 

What is Haldeman’s cognitive foundation? At what point do the 
novel’s events and Haldeman’s authorial existence meet on the Mobius 
strip, a point which determines the cones of effect and affected? Finally, 
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it is Haldeman’s stance on violence. On the Mobius strip, that is where 
author and text, Baird and his other selves, Baird and his other aspects, 
all meet. That is the point from which the cone of proliferation radiates 
and, therefore, the point to which all that proliferation finally stops its 
deconstructive jeu. There the game is over. 

All of Haldeman’s novels contain violence and there are readers 
who are attracted to his work because they like that violence. Careful 
readers quickly discover the violence is there to repulse rather than 
attract, to make a statement against rather than for it. The decon- 
structive critic may look beyond that first opposition to suggest that the 
seductive chthonic satisfaction of violence lies beneath, and that too 
may be true. But to claim that Haldeman’s novels, finally, approve 
violence, or that there is no “finally” where they take an ideologic stand, 
is to move outside their cones of effect into an elsewhere of non- 
meaning. To return to Mobius strips, there may indeed be an endless 
number ofinside /outside oppositions to take, but some conclusions are 
off the Mobius track. 

In the novel , The Hemingway alien identifies for Baird the meeting 
point where, in the Mobius strip of the novel’s plot, “all of the futures 
bend back to one central, unifying event — except for the ones that 
you’re screwing up” (p. 124). As The Hemingway describes this event: 

There were two middle-aged politicians who on 11 August 
2006 would be president and premier of their countries. On 
that day, one would insult the other beyond forgiveness, and 
a button would be pushed, and then another button, and by 
the time the sun set on Moscow or rose on Washington, there 
would be nothing left alive on the planet at all — from the 
bottom of the ocean to the top of the atmosphere; not a 
cockroach, not a paramecium, not a virus, and all because 
there are some things a man just doesn’t have to take, not if 
he’s a real man (p. 124-125). 

We are meant to understand that macho posturing is responsible for 
World War Terminus. 

The novel’s narrator, whom we are tempted to identify as Joe 
Haldeman, identifies Hemingway as the writer who has “the most 
influence on this generation” (p. 125) in having “an accumulating 
effect on the masculine side of the American national character” 
(pp. 62-63). Baird’s planned Hemingway hoax story and/or 
Hemingway’s missing novel would somehow prevent or delay the end 



of the world by altering the macho posturing Hemingway’s work 
inspires. 

Although we don’t know exactly how this could be, it seems 
connected to an earlier quote from Hadley Hemingway about the lost 
novel: “girl experiences too well done” (p. 17). Presumably, any 
recognition in Hemingway of the feminine viewpoint or of his own 
female side would have tempered the unremitting men-without- 
women grace under pressure. On the Mobius strip where author and 
character, autobiography and autobiographical fiction meet, the atti- 
tude toward violence implied by the equation of Hemingway machismo 
and apocalypse keeps the critic within the cones of the novel’s event. 

This equation also reminds us that we are dealing with science 
fiction and its relation to Haldeman’s (and our) world. A Mobius strip 
provides a beautiful metaphor for that relationship because, as we have 
seen, it illustrates how something can move from inside to outside, 
changing the relationship between elements that travel its surface while 
nevertheless maintaining a relationship. In any work of science fiction 
there is a relationship between the “virtual reality” of the novel and our 
own “consensus reality” which can be understood by the Mobius strip 
metaphor. However, I would like to apply the Mobius strip metaphor 
specifically to those works of science fiction which purposely confound 
our understanding of exterior and interior narrative and blur our 
distinctions between the sides of any metaphor. 

What I call Mobius science fiction contrasts with the kind of sf 
where there is a hierarchy of literal over metaphorical meaning, where 
the metaphorical is always beneath the literal meaning. Although we 
could wax quite psychological about the womb-like qualities of the 
cylinder in Rendezvous with Rama, for instance, that interpretation 
would refer to a level of meaning beneath the exterior novelty of 
describing the literal existence of such a structure. There is a clear 
separation between the exterior events and speculations of a novel by 
Arthur C. Clarke and the psychological reading one might take on it. 
At no point does the interior become exterior or vice versa. No Mobius 
twist here. 

In The Hemingway Hoax, however, the devices which identify the 
novel as science fiction — time travel, parallel worlds, and aliens — serve 
both exterior and interior functions simultaneously, are equally literal 
and metaphorical. It is just as true that Baird’s personality is disintegrat- 
ing as it is that he is different people in different parallel universes. Not 
only is he a time traveller who literally confronts Ernest Hemingway and 
a hostile alien, but he is also just a guy who suffers post-war stress, 
hallucinations brought on by absinthe, and the pressures of an eidetic 
memory (which could be hallucinatory itself). Distinctions between the 
literal and the metaphorical are blurred. Interior becomes exterior: 
Mobius strip. 

Thus we have a definition for Mobius science fiction: science 
fiction which uses the genre’s characteristic devices to express both 
interior and exterior meanings, both sides of a metaphor, progressive 
plot movement and hallucination, simultaneously and without hierar- 
chy, as if these elements were arranged on a Mobius strip. I’m sure you 
can think of other practitioners. Perhaps the godfather of the type is 
Philip K. Dick (Mobius Dick?); I might add J. G. Ballard, Michael 
Moorcock, Carol Emshwiller, Gene Wolfe, Angela Carter, and Kathy 
Acker. It’s exciting company. 

Science fiction’s ability to twist literal and metaphorical “levels” 
into one endless surface allows both writer and reader to see a story as 
“one complex chord of beauty and purpose and ugliness and chaos . . . 
one side of the Mobius strip. 

Joan Gordon lives in Commack, New Tork. 
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Canadian Science Fiction and Fantasy by David Ketterer 

Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1992; $27.50 he; 206 pages 

reviewed by John Clute 

No Canadian (I am one) could pick up this handsome and one of two conditions are met: one) the protagonist, through a process 
intensive conspectus of Canadian sf and fantasy, composed by an of solitary transcendence or some other invisible enablement, may 
academic who has spent his career in Canada, without instantly noticing become a Superman (as in van Vogt or Dickson); or two) the protago- 
that it was published in the USA, by an American university, and that nist may hack into the real world for Cargo (like Case in Neuromancer) 
it was priced in American dollars. Itis the sort ofthing Canadians notice, and suck tit. 

It is the sort of thing — this younger -sibling consciousness of being a There are, Ketterer estimates, about 1200 Canadian works of sf 

citizen of a sidelined voyeur culture — that causes so many Canadians (I and fantasy, written either in French or English, though he does 
was one) ingloriously to decamp, while young, in the direction of recognize (with what seems a touch of embarrassment) that the 
oxygen, downstream, south, into the wet. Because it is very expensive Canadian tendency to recruit figures like Brian Moore (who spent 1 1 
to be a Canadian. years in the country) does tend to distort any statistic; and he mentions 

David Ketterer does not want to talk about that cost too much. He a fair percentage of that 1200 in his 170 tight pages of narrative. His 
does not wish to explore any too deeply — nor was it his brief to do so — coverage of French-Canadian sf seems (to a typical English Canadian 
the history of Canada, which is in fact no history at all but a series of born into a system which did not willingly teach children to speak 
footnotes or memoranda appended to the histories oftheUKandofthe Canadian French, or any other foreign language for that matter) 
USA. Canada (by which for the moment we mean English Canada) is exemplary, though tantalizing. Montreal is a city on an island, and 
a land, in other words, where essence is extrinsic to existence, whose Quebec is itself a linguistic island in an estranging sea of English, and it 
stories are borrowed (and secretly resented), whose population applied is clear that much Quebe^ois sf and fantasy is shaped around a central 
for the jobs and were assigned lives: literally: the Canadian West was set of island/archipelago metaphors, which Ketterer makes lucid men- 
not settled by men and women bursting through a frontier: it was tion of in passing, but which I would have very much appreciated 
assigned to applicants by the large companies and authorities already hearing more about: because there is no other national sf based on the 
administrating the “empty” territories on behalf of a colonial govern- model of the island. It seems, therefore, intensely interesting; and 
ment. Canadian Science Fiction and Fantasy is worth the reading for this 

“America’s aggressive attitude toward nature and the unknown,” discovery alone. 

Ketterer allows himself to say in a neat prelusory essay, Canadian sf begins with James De Mille’s A Strange Manuscript 

Found in a Copper Cylinder (1888), which was first published in the 
whatever lay west of the ever-advancing frontier, translates USA, then the UK; slips into the 20th century in the guise of the 

readily into the mythology of conquering and domesticating prehistoric romance (there were a lot of them), with Frederick Philip 

the unknown that finds expression in much SF. The Canadian Grove’s Consider Her Ways (1947 Canada) serving as a sidebar; then 

attitude seems to be that nature is simply too vast, too moves into an uneasy morganatic flirtation with the American genre; 

threatening, too powerful: man is nature’s victim rather than and we are in 1992. Ketterer suggests, pretty tentatively, that the 

the reverse. Survival, not conquest, is the issue. The best that Canadian diffidence about the Wilderness of the world may seem 

can be hoped for is some kind of accommodation. comparatively sane, as the century ends in feeding frenzies. Another 

thought comes to mind too . It is not necessary to believe that SETI will 
The result was an sf which eschewed the unknown, except under very ever manage to eavesdrop on a better world, or that if aliens did descend 
specific conditions — conditions which govern even anex-American like upon us humanity would commit suicide, as any Tiptree story claims to 

William Gibson. In Canadian sf the unknown, or the Wilderness, demonstrate, in paroxysms of failed exogamy; but if we end up having 

remains untampered, unchallenged, unpenetrated, unmarried, illeg- to kneel before the majesty of the thing to come, some of us can tell the 

ible; the protagonists of Canadian sf remain solitary and marginal and rest of you about living with owners. 

mute, imposters in a mass of “normals,” trespassers into territories they — 

do not own; and the world they live in remains at heart unpopulous, John Clute lives in London, England. 
they have no buddies, there are no teams. These restrictions obtain until 

The Passion of Loss and Hopelessness 
Last Call by Tim Powers 

New York: William Morrow, 1992; $23.00 he; 479 pages 

reviewed by Kevin Helfenbein 

When presented with a bound galley of Tim Powers’s new novel, introduces Powers to a large, new, unsuspecting audience (while, of 
Last Call, I took a deep breath, held it a moment, then exhaled; the course, maintaining the old), but, based on any definition I have heard, 
sense of anticipation I had felt since first catching wind of the new this is not a work of magic realism. (There is, perhaps, a difference 
Powers novel still filled me — the wait, however, was over. From The between magic and magic#/ realism?) Last Call is a fantasy novel, a very 
Drawing of the Dark through the Phillip K. Dick Memorial Award good fantasy novel, 
winning TheAnubis Gates and the pirate romp On Stranger Tidesto the 

brilliant The Stress of Her Regard, Tim Powers has established himself The term “plot driven” is often read as a sly euphemism for “lacks 

as a unique, surprising voice in a category often noted for derivative characterization,” and I would not use it in reference to any Powers 
plots, endless series and relentless juvenilia. Because his work is well novel; surely the writer, Powers, is behind the wheel of any of his 
researched, his prose carefully, sometimes elegantly written, there is vehicles. Plot, however, is the cauldron from which Powers’s themes 
usually a span of a few years between Powers’s novels; thus my great bubble up, inside of which his tormented, quirky characters are viewed 
anticipation. in a bizarre and supernatural light. The manic maelstrom of events that 

Last Call, while sharing elements of structure and style with its characterizes a Powers novel is certainly meant to entertain and move 
predecessors, stands out from them because of its contemporary the reader along, but it also has the power to transfer to the reader the 
setting: Las Vegas, Nevada, twentieth century. This aspect of the novel pain (physical and otherwise), loss and hopelessness suffered by the 
seems to have prompted the publisher, William Morrow and Company, characters. Last Call is no exception. As a matter of fact, in this new 
to call it “amasterpiece ofmagical realism” with the intention ofsetting novel, Powers stretches believability of plot to its limit, rolling the dice 
it adrift in the mainstream. I hope this bit of marketing legerdemain (as it were) on the riskiest of plot climaxes. 
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The year is 1948 . A former mathematics student, Georges Leon, has 
usurped the power/status of the modern avatar of the Fisher King — and 
every other god and king who dies in winter and is reborn in spring — by 
killing the former King, Benjamin “Bugsy” Siegel. He has used his most 
powerful tool, a deck of Lombardy Zeroth tarot cards, to evict the mind 
of one of his sons and uses the body as a sort of periscope to keep a vigilant 
watch for those, called jacks, who would try to usurp his power. In fact, 
Leon can put his consciousness into this assumed body and use all of its 
senses. (Similar to, but not exactly like the catspaws in Dan Simmons’s 
Carrion Comfort.) He now plans to do likewise to his younger son, five 
year old Scott. Leon’s plan is foiled by his wife when, not wanting to see 
her son share his older brother’s fate, she shoots Leon in the groin. As he 
fall to his knees, Leon throws the tarot cards. They miss his wife, but the 
Page of Cups is embedded in Scott’s right eye (thus making Scott a one- 
eyed Jack). The wife flees and is chased by Leon’s cronies. She stops at a 
gas station, tosses her injured son onto the deck of a boat being pulled by 
a truck, then drives into the desert and commits suicide by driving full 
speed into an old cinder-block building. 

The dissolution and construction of family units plays an important 
role in Last Call. In a series of flashbacks we learn that Scott is taken from 
the boat his mother threw him into by Oliver “Ozzie” Crane. Twelve 
years later — 1960 — Crane picks up another lost child, an infant girl this 
time, who Crane names Diana. It is no coincidence this man has found 
both Scott and Diana because, besides being a professional gambler, 
Ozzie Crane understands the magic of cards and of chance; he uses cards 
to find Scott and coins to find Diana. The reason these two children can 
be found in this fashion is their lineage: Scott is the son of a king, Diana 
the daughter of a goddess. 

And so Ozzie, Scott and Diana remain a family for nine years until 
Scott, against Ozzie’s wishes, in an act of bravado, plays a card game called 
Assumption on a boat on Lake Mead. When Scott returns to their house 
in California, Ozzie and Diana are gone — another family dissolved . More 
than that, Scott has unknowingly sold his body to the man who ran the 
Assumption game — Ricky Leroy, formerly Georges Leon. You see, after 
Leon’s genitals were shot off he could no longer produce bodies he could 
inhabit, so now — once every twenty years — he lures people into Assump- 
tion, a game — played with the fifty-six suited tarot cards — in which he 
surreptitiously trades cash for bodies. The bodies must, it is explained, 
ripen at least twenty years before Leon can assume them. 

Now here we are in 1990. The stage is set for Scott to try and save 
himself from being “assumed”; for Archimedes Mavranos, Scott’s friend, 
to try to cure his cancer by encountering a flux in a field of randomness; 
and for Ozzie to save his endangered daughter, Diana. The place they are 
all drawn to, the city of castles in the wasteland, is, of course, Las Vegas. 
Throughout the rest of the novel, many characters are added, many turns 
of plot occur, but always there is a sense of people trying to retrieve 
something lost (including their lives) in the face of difficult odds. 

A trademark of Tim Powers’s novels is the use of eerily relevant 
epigraphs; these, along with the use of supernatural elements which tie 
together real and fictitious events, seem to make the world far less sure 
than we thought. An epigraph in Last Callthzt stands out because it does 
wofwork is a passage from an untitled poem by William Ashbless. Ashbless 
is the creation of Powers and fellow fantasist James Blaylock; the presence 
of this poet, an account of whose life is narrated in Powers’s The Anubis 
Gates , is unwarranted here. Also, the poetry is truly awful. A frequent and 
effective epigraphical source in Last Call is T. S. Eliot’s “The Waste 
Land.” Like Eliot, Powers uses disparate materials that blend together, 
creating one vast tale. In this novel Powers includes: Egyptian religion, a 
Phoenecian ceremony, Christian myth, Arthurian legend, apocryphal 
allusions to the Oz stories, a Vietnamese folktale, chaos, probability, and, 
naturally tarot and poker. There is no kitchen sink thrown in here, 
although you will find a stove with a filled coffee mug in it. . . . 

The source of tarot and the gods is the human subconscious. Scott 
actually descends into the communal ground of archetype (the subcon- 
scious is depicted as a watertable shared by all) twice in the novel. This is 
similar to Charles Williams’s The Greater Trumps, in which the twenty- 
two Major Arcana (The Fool, The Tower, etc.) exist as perpetually 
moving golden figurines representative of “the great dance” — everything 
from the movement of electrons to living creatures. When these figurines 
are broken down to a golden mist, anyone entering that mist finds 



themselves in a place not unlike Powers’s “watertable” where the 
archetypes of the Arcana loom large and elemental forces are clearly 
at work. 

Powers uses the innate tension of poker games and the turning 
of the tarot cards in fortune-telling well throughout Last Call. The 
drama of gambling can also be found in Fritz Leiber’s classic story, 
“Gonna Roll the Bones .” This tale of Man vs . domestication by Wife/ 
Mother offers us Joe Slattermill, the type whose wife knows that, 
“You’re going out and gamble and get drunk and lay a floozy and 
come home and beat me and go to jail for it.” This scenario, which 
includes gambling, drinking, sex and violence, brings us right back to 
Last Call. 

As has been noted before (see “Impassion’d Clay” by Arinn 
Dembo, NTRSF #37), Powers’s work contains a great amount of 
physical pain and “has a rather high alcohol content.” Last Call is no 
exception, but in this novel alcohol is (at least for Scott Crane) a 
serious problem that must be confronted . It takes some time for Scott 
to realize this, however; when we first meet him as an adult, he 
awakens from a restless sleep and reaches for a still cool can of 
Budweiser which he proceeds to chug down. 

The can had left a pale ring on the hardwood floor. 
Susan never criticized his drinking, but she didn’t seem to 
like it in the bedroom; she’d pick up the can as casually as if 
it were a magazine or an ashtray and carry it out to the living 
room. After he noticed the habit, he had purposely set his 
Budweiser on the bedside table a few times, but her patient 
persistence had made him feel mean [emphasis mine], and 
now he did it only accidentally (p. 35). 

Is Scott Crane a Joe Slattermill? (He has spent time in a jail cell, 
but for unspecified reasons.) We never really know or see for sure 
because, in fact, Susan is dead. Scott is in a period of denial which 
blossoms, or so it seems, into the delusion that Susan’s ghost is 
forming in his house. The notion that this is merely a delusion, alcohol 
induced or otherwise, is shattered when Arky Mavranos (who first 
appears in the book “waving two cans of Coors,” and who does not 
know Susan is dead) hears a voice which sounds like Susan’s emanat- 
ing from Scott’s house. 

The fact is that Susan’s death was caused (unbeknownst to him) 
by Scott’s involvement with the Assumption game years before — it 
has made him the helpless wielder of random illness — and the drink 
he constantly consumes is the tool of Dionysius — one of the aspects 
of the god/king Leon. The ghost of Susan continually urges Scott to 
drink in order to keep her corporeal. Drink, however, only loosens 
Scott’s consciousness for its assumptive flight, and he would do well 
to beat his drinking habit. Susan’s main means of communicating 
with him, once he has left the house in California, is through 
telephones. In Scott’s final confrontation with her (in the title 
chapter, “Last Call” — a good example of Powers ability at wordplay; 
besides being Susan’s last call, the phrase refers to a bartender’s 
announcement that libations will soon stop flowing, and could be 
taken to mean the last bet in a hand of poker) , he realizes he is fighting 
not just for himself, but for his new found family: Diana, her two sons, 
and his friends. When he decides to hang up on Susan/Drink, 
things — as always in a Powers novel — are not easy: his hands go 
numb, he drops the phone, and must put the receiver in its cradle by 
picking it up with his teeth. One battle, at least, is won. Clearly, each 
twitch of every character is tightly tied to the intricate plot. 

Sex is rarely found in Powers’s books. A similarity between The 
Stress of Her Regard and Last Call is their supernatural and bloody 
bedroom scenes. In Stress, Michael Crawford awakens from his 
wedding night to find his natural bride destroyed — her body 
smashed, blood all about — by his supernatural wife. In Last Call, 
Scott has “sex” with the Susan-thing, keeping it extant by guzzling 
bourbon. Eventually he sleeps. In the morning: 

He was lying naked on the carpet in a patch of sunlight 
. . . His head and groin were the unthinkably stained [with 
booze and blood], dried-out husks of run-over animals by 
the side of some savage highway (p. 285). 
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This is wonderfully strange and sordid stuff. other archetypes) as Emperor holding an Ankh. He is king now. When 

There is another interesting point of comparison between the Scott returns to this plane, his father is trapped in the Dr. Leaky body. 

Leiber and Powers works; this in regard to the Catholic ceremony of How does this work when in fact the rules of Assumption, as they have 

communion, wherein wafers of bread are ritually metamorphosed into been laid out in the novel, state it takes twenty years tor a body to “ripen?” 

the flesh of Jesus by a priest and consumed by worshippers. In “Gonna It takes a careful examination of Ozzie’s explanation of things (back in 

Roll the Bones,” Joe Slattermill, after tussling with Death and discov- chapters 11 and 12) and the pick up of a subtle clue to figure it out. A 

eringthat the fires of hell emanate from his wife’s baking oven, reaches daring climax to all the madness that has gone before, 

into his pocket and pulls out a poker chip. He feels a cross embossed I must admit that, for all the whirlwind of plot, what I enjoy most 

on the chip and proceeds to eat it. In Last Call, Scott’s sister, Diana, and about Powers’s work, in particular Last Call, is a certain strain of 
another character named Nardie Dinh are trying to walk into Lake melancholy that binds some of his characters together. In The Stress of 

Mead in order to baptize themselves in the name of the goddess Isis. Her Regard, we find this between Michael Crawford and Josephine 

They are assaulted by ectoplasmic creatures that take the form of Las Carmody; theirs is a good relationship. In Last Call , the feeling comes 

Vegas casino logos such as the Circus Circus clown and Vegas Vic, the from Scott and his father, Georges Leon — a bad relationship, 

cowboy from the Pioneer Casino. To fight these creatures, the two At the end of the novel, when the son has become King and the 

women use a sharp edged poker chip (given to them by the aforemen- father is an imbecile trapped in an ancient body, we realize that most of 

tioned Isis) to cut their assailants. But the attack is overwhelming, so, the pain and loss in the book has been unleashed because Georges Leon 

with a stroke of insight characteristic of those who populate Powers’s had come to love his son but rejected that love in favor oflust for power 

novels, they break the chip — which has been whittled down to a white and fear of what abandoning that lust for power would do to him. In the 

wafer — and eat it, thus making themselves poisonous to the ectopias- first chapter of the book, moments before Leon tries to evict his son’s 

mic creatures. ( Hommage a Leiber?) mind, the lad is sitting on his knee trading the lines of a song called 

If all this seems complex and exhausting, rest assured it is. It would “Sonny Boy”they had heard at a club . At the end of the novel — as Scott 

be nearly impossible to deal with every aspect of the plot or every destroys his father’s Lombardy Zeroth tarot cards — Le on starts trading 

character. I would be remiss, however, ifmore ofthese people were not lines of “Sonny Boy” again, far too late to change anything, but strong 

mentioned as examples of Powers’s ability to create truly strange enough to evoke the powerful memory of a boy’s love for his father. The 

characters: Vaughan Trumbill, who, after seeing skeletons in the sentiments of this Jolson tune are that no matter what the climate, no 

Korean War, eats anything in sight in order to keep the “skinny man” matter if friends abandon him, Pop will always have Sonny Boy. 
buried under flesh and blood; A1 Funo, the assassin who wants to get 

to know his victims because he is an important person in their lives (sic); I suppose you will [still have me], thought Crane with 

and, perhaps most brilliant of all, Dondi Snayheever, The Fool, whose bitter helplessness — the piece of me that’s still a five year old 

father, poorly interpreting the behaviorist B. F. Skinner, puts Dondi boy, at least. . . . 

into Skinner boxes (large versions of the devices used to train pigeons Crane paused before stepping out on the deck, for the 

and rats) in order to train him to be the world’s greatest poker player. lyric still hung uncompleted in the face of all the years to come. 

The resolution of Scott’s dilema is pure Powers. Scott buys his “ ‘What’s my name?’ ” he whispered, 

father’s original body, an ancient idiot called Dr. Leaky, in a game of a c Sonny Boy 3 33 (pp. 477-478). 

street Assumption he has set up. Later, he sells the hand he used in that 

game to his father during Leon’s Assumption game. (I will not reveal Shortly after, the old King dies, the new King and Queen ride with their 
howht does this, but, in more ways than one, it’s a howler.) When Scott family, away from loss and hopelssness, toward the fruitfulness of the 
pulls this desperate gambit off, he is still not sure of his lot. reign of benign royalty. 

But it works .The result: In the final showdown between Scott and So the wait for a new work from Tim Powers begins. For now, 

Leon, Scott is momentarily forced down into the watertable of collec- though, there is Last Call, a grand tour de force which fills the senses 
tive unconscious, the realm ofarchetype, where he sees himself (among and elicits laughter and tears. £&>■ 

Wrong-Headed 
Heads by Greg Bear 

New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1991 ; $14.95 he; 125 pages 

reviewed by Charles Platt 

£> 

A few years ago, in England, a publisher named Anthony There’s an adventurous experiment in progress, attempting to 
Cheetham was faced with a problem. It was the same problem that most reduce a small sample of atoms to absolute zero, at which point all 
science-fiction editors face: how to steal Big Name Authors from one’s random motion will cease, creating quantum effects that may prove 
competitors, despite contractual clauses designed to prevent this very unpredictable, maybe even metaphysical. This experiment is described 
thing. with the same attention to plausibility as the sociopolitical structure that 

Cheetham came up with a new and rather nifty idea: in a word, supports it. 
novellas. The contracts tying Big Name Authors to their various But it turns out not to be the real focus of the novel. The pleasant, 

publishers were for future novels only; they didn’t say anything about rather perfunctory relationship between the protagonist (a liberal-arts 
shorter work. Cheetham could commission novellas from just about major trying to prove he can be successful in the real world) and his 
anyone he wanted (at a much more reasonable price than novels) and mischievous sister (a woman prone to wild business ideas) isn’t the real 
then publish them, in large print, with illustrations, as slim hardcover focus, either. The real focus is a science-fictional one-line “what if’ joke: 
books. This he did, under the Century Hutchinson imprint, where he What would happen if L. Ron Hubbard (or someone who resembles 
then was, as it then was. him not quite enough to provoke lawsuits) had had his head secretly 

Hence Heads by Greg Bear, a work of approximately 40,000 frozen after he died? And what would happen if the head of Hubbard 
words, which has been brought to the United States now (still with its should fall into the hands of the protagonist’s mischievous sister, who 
British spellings) by St. Martin’s Press. conveniently possesses the technology to read its memories? 

Headsis authentic, conscientiously written science fiction, a form This is really all there is to the plot. Indeed, I’m describing more of 

so rare these days that it induces an almost visceral shock in this itthanareviewerreallyshould.Ontheotherhand,anyreasonablyastute 
reviewer, like encountering a long-lost friend who has been missing for reader should figure it out well before the middle of the book — ahead 
years and has been presumed dead. Set in the twenty-second century, of the characters, for whom it comes as a revelation toward the end. 
the story builds a detailed, functioning future where productive colo- What does this have to do with the low-temperature research so 

nies on the Moon contain a population numbering two million. lovingly described in the opening pages? Not a lot. Indeed, the research 
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is ultimately used in much the same way as a gadget in a James Bond 
movie: as a means to an end, at the end. 

Thus, even though I was tickled by the idea, and was pleased by the 
scientific verisimilitude, this mini-novel gave me the uneasy feeling that, 
short as it was, it should have been shorter. “Inside L. Ron’s Brain!” is 
a notion good for a laugh or two , but here it is installed in a fully realized, 
entirely serious future scenario; and when all is said and done, one finds 



that the scenario remains unintegrated, not really serving any purpose 
relative to the story line. 

Greg Bear has written a lot of work, both short and long, that 
merits our most serious attention. Heads doesn’t fell into that category; 
it’s lightweight, despite its serious trappings. 

Charles Platt lives in New York City. 



Howard V. Hendrix 

Memories of the Sun, Perceptions of Eclipse 

J&s* 



Perhaps however, what is impUed is simply an ultimate historicist breakdown in which we can no longer imagine the future at all, 
under any form— Utopian or catastrophic. Under those circumstances ... a formerly futurological science fiction (such as so-called 
cyberpunk today) turns into mere “realism” and an outright representation of the present ... Yet everything in our culture suggests 
that we have not for all that, ceased to be preoccupied by history; indeed, at the very moment in which we complain, as here, of the 
eclipse of historicity, we also universally diagnose contemporary culture as irredeemably historicist, in the bad sense of an omnipresent 
and indiscriminate appetite for dead styles and fashions; indeed, for all the styles and fashions of a dead past. 

— Fredric Jameson, “Nostalgia For the Present,” 

Chapter 9 in Postmodernism , or the Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism, 
Duke University Press, 1991, p. 286. 



Yesterday don’t matter, if it’s gone. 



— “Ruby Tuesday,” The Rolling Stones 



— “Vatican Rag,” Tom Lehrer 



Genuflect! Genuflect! Genuflect! 

In order to investigate the merging of genres and howthat merging 
bodies forth a specifically postmodern logic of juxtaposition, we must 
note that pastiche itself, according to Jameson, is a key mode of 
expression in postmodernism, probably because it places emphasis not 
on time— in the linear sense that every event follows from another— but 
on spatial juxtapositions. 

The placement of magic in an epistolary Regency romance (as m 
Patricia Wrede and Caroline Stevermer’s Sorcery and Cecilia j, 1 or the 
worldscape of FASA’s Shadowrun game, in which elves and hackers 
commingle, rely on a displacement in which “the vivid perception of 
radical difference is in and of itself a new mode of grasping what used 
to be called relationship” (Jameson p. 31). What is it that prevents the 
juxtaposition of, say, a chivalric quest romance with contemporary New 
York City (Terry Gilliam’s The Fisher King), or the juxtaposition of the 
perilous postmodern postliterate ahistorical New York aboveground in 
the lapsed CBS series Beauty and the Beast with the romantic readerly 
historicist Utopia of the world below, 2 from becoming mere hodge- 
podge? In works like Charles de Lint’s urban fantasies and editor Terri 
Windling’s Bordertown, where high fantasy mixes with the grit of urban 
life, what holds the links of the signifying chain together? 

Jameson sums up the logic of juxtaposition in postmodernism with 
the recurring slogan “difference relates,” but this might better be stated 
as Difference is immanent, but Similarity is transcendent. In Gilliam’s 
The Fisher King, for instance, we recognize that there are indeed 
differences between a psychologically wounded professor-turned -bag 
person on the one hand and the Fisher King of myth on the other— but 
we also accept the possibility that these immanent differences are 
transcended by less obvious but no less real similarities between the two . 
The obvious differences between elves and Minneapolis rock musicians 
are transcended in War for the Oaks by the similarity of both groups’ 
interest in preserving and celebrating the traditions of their cultures and 
the virtues of their people. 

Fantasy and science fiction have always had an air of the heterodox 
and polyglot about them, from Spenser’s Faerie Queene and 
Shakespeare’s Tempest (with the tensions between the magical and 
mundane realms therein) up through the works of the entire magic 
realist canon (most particularly Cal vino, Marquez, and Cortazar). 

Donald G. Keller, “The Manner of Fantasy,” The New York 
Review of Science Fiction, April 1991. 

2 I’m indebted to Professor Dennis O’Brien of Cumberland Col- 
lege for bringing this connection to my attention. 



Alternate history sf and Darko Suvin’s discussions of science fiction as 
a literature of cognitive estrangement likewise suggest that these 
juxtapositions are, in feet, nothing new. 

Where the postmodern text signally differs from previous heter- 
odoxical works is in its heavy reliance on the purposeful juxtaposition 
and recombination of time- or genre-bound stereotypes as stereotypes. 
Given the connotations associated with the word stereotype , however, 
it might be better to replace that word in this discussion with the word 
logo — or, better still, logotype, the word from which logo comes. Since 
logotype already means the name, symbol, or trademark of a company 
or publication, perhaps it’s not such a stretch to apply it to “genre” or 
even to “period.” A wizard or unicorn could be seen as a logo of the 
fantasy genre , a robot or spaceship as a logo of the science fiction genre, 
a shamus as a logo of detective fiction, a knife- or chainsaw-wielding 
maniac as a logo of the horror genre, a knight as a logo of both the 
chivalric romance and the Medieval period, etc. 

Seen in this light, the postmodern signally differs from its prede- 
cessors in its heavy reliance on the purposeful juxtaposition and 
recombination of time- or genre-bound logotypes as logotypes. 

No sooner have I revised my characterization of the postmodern 
text, however, than seeming exceptions begin to array themselves 
against such characterization: What about Twain’s A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court? What about Poul Anderson’s TheHigh 
Crusade PWhat about Jack Vance’s work? Don’t they too play with time 
and genre boundaries? If everything is oh-so-postmodern, then how 
does, say, the postmodemity of Don DeLillo’s Mao II differ from the 
postmodernity of Emma Bull’s War for the Oaks? 

Twain’s Connecticut Yankee and Anderson’s High Crusade do 
indeed play with time and genre boundaries, but their time and genre 
mixing is more “invasion” than it is “juxtaposition.” In Connecticut 
Yankee, the present and realism (in the form of a rational scientific 
modem man) invades the past and romance (in the form of the 
superstitious Arthurian court). Given Twain’s oft-stated dislike for 
chivalric romance (including his comments on the works of Sir Walter 
Scott), it’s hardly surprising that the realistic present “conquers” 
(ideologically, at least) the romantic past. In TheHigh Crusade, fantasy 
and the past (in the form of good Medieval English nobles and 
yeomanry) invade the future and science fiction (appearing in the guise 
of swine-snouted invaders from space) — with the upshot that the 
human past conquers the inhuman/nonhuman future, fantasy con- 
quering (or at least humanizing) science fiction. 

By contrast, the time/genre logotypes brought into contact in 
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postmodern speculative texts coexist (though often uneasily) on one 
horizontal plane, largely unconcerned with the vertical question 
“Who’s on top?” Whether or not Twain and Anderson are dealing in 
logotypes may be debated further, but the ethics of conquest and 
dominance in their works differs importantly from the ethics of 
coexistence and even mutual benefit that characterizes postmodern 
speculative texts. Similarly, the rejection of the contemporary 
marketized/technologized condition, characteristic of Jack Vance’s 
work (and, incidentally, of nearly all other high modernists inside and 
outside genre fiction as well, from T. S. Eliot to Cordwainer Smith) 
puts it squarely at odds with the majority ofpostmodemist texts, which 
(as mentioned above) are notable for their embrace of the present. 

A brief comparison of two knights — the Green Knight of the late 
fourteenth-century poem Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and the 
White Knight of the Ajax cleanser “stronger than dirt” television 
advertisements of the 1960s — is apropos here. Both knights have a 
“charge” of the otherly about them. The nature of that charge is, 
however, significantly different in the two cases. The Green Knight — 
despite his odd color and the natural/magical world that color 
suggests — is not from a different time or genre than the court of Arthur 
before which he appears. The White Knight of the Ajax advertisement, 
on the other hand, is charged precisely by the fact that he stands for 
another time (the Medieval period) and another genre (chivalric 
romance) than that of the contemporary advertisement in which he 
appears. He is recognizable as a logotype. 

It should be emphasized here that the Green Knight is magical, 
while the White Knight merely “stands for” magic — in this case the 
supposedly “magical” cleaning powers of a soap product. Interest- 
ingly, both the Green Knight and the White Knight lead double lives, 
the Green Knight being “in reality” Lord Bertilak de Hautdesert under 
a spell, while the White Knight is “in reality” a corporate trademark or 
logo of the Ajax soap company. 

Leaving aside the Freudian or protofeminist implications of a 
knight in shining armor who goes around zapping the dull clothes and 
lives of (mostly) women into unbearable brightness with his wonderful 
phallic lance, this comparison of a corporate trademark with a canoni- 
cal literary figure prompts us to consider that much of what we call 
“postmodern” has its origins in the advertising industry — and that 
what is characterizable as postmodern in recent art has been thor- 
oughly formed and shaped by the matrix of global capital. 

Jameson is no doubt right when he remarks that “postmoder- 
nisms ... all at least share a resonant affirmation, when not an outright 
celebration, of the market as such” (p. 305 ). With that affirmation the 
postmodern artist also embraces — or at least accepts — the present 
itself, for it would seem that, at our point in history (if I may still use 
that word), the future can hold neither the great “up” of Utopia nor 
the great “down” of Apocalypse, but only the routinized ups and 
downs of the world market system. At this moment, our advanced 
stage of capitalism has seemingly achieved absolute supremacy. As 
Michael Jacobson and Ronald Collins of the Center for the Study of 
Commercialism put it, “Value alternatives beyond those of the market- 
place are disappearing” and “The very idea of citizen has become 
synonymous with consumer.”* Postmodern fiction is a “realistic” 
response to this changed world, in that it has accepted as a given the 
fact that consumerism has become the dominant discourse of culture 
in our time . 

Yet, at this exact moment, while postmodern speculative fictions 
affirm at one level the market/media/world system and its apparent 
inevitability, they simultaneously point out the failures of that world 
system. These stories cannot be completed without a partnership 
between postmodern market-dominated humanity and Others from a 
vanishing natural world, or a disappearing Third World, or a past the 
stories and mythologies ofwhich are quickly being forgotten. (In a real 
sense it may be said that, from the viewpoint of the system of global 
capital, the Past and the Third World are virtually indistinguishable — 
both spacetimes full of peasants and bad sanitation, developmental 
stages to be gotten beyond.) Whether shamans or elves, the excluded 
natural/mythical faerie folk of Emma Bull’s War for the Oaks or the 
Third World vodoun loas in Gibsonian cyberspace, these Others are 
most clearly marked by their origins and existence outside the system 

3 In the September 19, 1990 Christian Science Monitor. 
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of advanced world capital. 

If this current hegemonic world system is rightly described as 
immanentist and nominalist, then the very operation of genre break- 
down (driven by its desire to find transcendent similarity amid a welter 
of seemingly disparate elements from different times and genres, and 
juxtapose those items in a single space so that their transcendent 
similarity may be revealed) in itself constitutes an internal (if often 
unconscious) critique of the world system, an acknowledgment of the 
failings of the market system even in its moment of greatest success. 
These tales of partners from yesterdays that do matter precisely because 
they’re gone, these fictions of rescue coming from the margins and made 
possible by the marginalized, these genre -collapsing texts are in fact 
stories of a hoped-for “return of the repressed.” They suggest a Past that 
is neither victim under nor tyrant over the Present, not genuflected to by 
the Present but allied with it in the hope of creating a Future. The Past 
whose colonized “goods” have been imported into the present at a tidy 
profit (as witnessed in a perversely literal sense in Bruce Sterling’s 
“Mozart in Mirrorshades”) can bring more than just “market” price. 
These goods can bring with them the greater good of redemption. 

What might be described as a “subliming” of the historical has 
occurred, a shift from a seemingly solid, orderly, chronologically- 
confined state to something more volatile, random, less boundaried — a 
substitution of “the horizontal for the vertical, space for time, system for 
depth” (Jameson, p. 307). From the well- wrought urn of History the 
contents are etherealizing, undergoing a kenosis, an “emptying out” by 
which what was the “property” of a category called Past can now be 
appropriated by the present. At its worst this appropriation is mere time- 
bandit logic, treating the past as a sort of immense “Grandma’s attic,” 
valuable only for the interesting junk to be found there. At its best, 
however, this appropriational attitude “seems to offer postmodern 
writers the most remarkable and untrammeled movement of invention” 
(p. 368), transforming qualms about breaking historical and genre 
boundaries into the kick of juxtaposing, in the same space, logotypes 
from just such previously walled-off categories. 

Seen this way, “historical periods” and “genres” increasingly look 
like two versions of the same thing, and dissolving barriers among and 
between them (and other intellectual constructs) is very much a part of 
the postmodern aesthetic. It is very tempting to do a quick historical riff 
on, say, genres — how academization formalized them just after World 
War One, how the market largely adopted the formal terms and 
converted them into marketing categories by the end of World War II, 
how other market forces (economies of scale, audience demographics) 
began deconstructing these categories beginning in the late sixties — and 
extend that into an argument that the demand for more profit or 
audience share or some other general market concern is the universal 
solvent eating its way through the boundary walls of the previously 
sacrosanct categories that kept the contents of History separate and 
distinct from one another. But again this does not seem to be the whole 
story. 

Attempting to tell that untellable “whole story” brings us back to 
the Mao II/Warforthe Oaks question ofgenre-specificpostmodemityin 
an age characterized by the collapse of genres. In an era when (to 
genuflect in the direction of Jameson’s comments on the eclipse of 
history) historical categories and genres break down, how is it that Don 
DeLillo’s Mao II and Emma Bull’s War for the Oaks can still be placed 
in separate categories? Perhaps they can still be categorized separately as 
a result of their distinctly different attitudes toward the breakdown of 
categorization itself. 

High-literary postmodern texts such as DeLillo’s Mao II or 
Pynchon’s Gravity’s Rainbow, though they do not engage in the 
modernist rejection of the technologized/marketized world, nonethe- 
less emphasize what is absent, what has been lost: teleological “mean- 
ing,” the sense of an overarching story that makes sense of our actions, 
the categorizing metanarrative called “history.” If we reduce the change 
we’re describing to a series of ratios — 

SPACE HORIZONTAL SYSTEM CULTURE SIMULATION STIMULUS 

TIME VERTICAL DEPTH NATURE REALITY RESPONSE 

then the fact that in each ofthese ratios the numerator is increasing while 
the denominator is decreasing is essentially tragic for these high-literary 
postmodernists. Tyrone Slothrop of Gravity’s Rainbow, like the contents 




of history itself, sublimes, thins out, becomes a particle on the wave; Bill 
Gray, the reclusive novelist/protagonist of Mao II, can never stop 
rewriting the novel that has consumed him for so many years, cannot (in 
the face of a world that has rendered novels and novelists obsolete) bring 
his story to a conclusion. Both characters fail to take action in history 
because there is no longer history in which to take any action. 4 

What has presumably been eclipsed in the postmodern world is not 
only the deep analysis of recorded events but the sense of history as a 
total and encompassing explanation and story — a master narrative. (It 
is likely no accident that Lyotard, the most influential proponent of the 
idea of the collapse of historicity, is a Francophone and that in French, 
as in most Romance languages, the word for “history” and the word for 
“story” is the same: histoire.) 

A totality of a new sort prevails, the totality of total eclipse, during 
which the light of the “sun” (the sense of history as a well-rounded 
whole, a tellable story), which was too overwhelming to gaze at for long 
with the naked eye, now, in total eclipse (the oft-discussed “death” or 
“end” of history), becomes something that can be looked at directly 
with the naked eye, appropriated direcdy even if not understood in 
terms of some chronological master story. The high-lit postmodernists 
emphasize that after the round whole is gone, the round hole still 
lingers, surrounded as it were by twilight in all directions. 

One person’s loss may be another’s liberation, however. Genu- 
flecting in the direction of Jameson’s comment on the paradoxical 
nature of the relation of the postmodern to history, or at least to 
historicity, it becomes clear that Jameson extensively exploits the 
metaphor of eclipse (the word itself occurs throughout his Postmod- 
ernism) but makes virtually no use of the idea of the corona — the 
luminous envelope of highly charged gas outside the chromosphere of 
the sun, best seen by the human eye precisely during eclipse. The 
residuum of historical “light” is the part of the metaphor we must 
develop here. 

It is not so remarkable that genre postmodernists tend to empha- 
size what has been gained and freed up in the breakdown of categories: 
new combinations of information. In the corona the residuum of 
historical “light” illuminates many little stories as the Big Story of 
History is blocked out— little stories best seen by the human eye 
precisely during a total eclipse. Emma Bull’s rock ’n’ roll-meets-faerie- 
court tale allows punkrocker protagonist Eddi McCandry to be not only 
a protagonist but a heroine. The action she (and her hardy ethno- and 
gender-balanced band) takes saves herself and the Faerie court and, 
though it is not recognized globally or historically, it is heroic action 
taken in time nonetheless. 

If “post-” (as in “postnatural” and “postcultural” and “posteth- 
nic”) is the preferred prefix of those who emphasize the downside of the 
death of History, then “multi-” (as in “multicultural” and “multi- 
ethnic”) is the preferred prefix of those who emphasize the upside of 

4 In this sense, Pynchon’s Vineland complicates matters, because 
it returns to a belief in the possibility and the necessity of human action 
in time, if not necessarily in history. 



that same demise. The slogan “Think Globally, Act Locally” is surpris- 
ingly relevant here, for it seems that the high-lit and genre postmoder- 
nists emphasize different parts of that dual imperative. For the high-lit 
postmodernists it is more important to think globally. Constantly trying 
to think the global totality, however, can lead to “post-” paralysis and 
inaction (such as that seen in Slothrop and Gray), while incessantly 
acting locally without a sense of larger context or mission can lead to the 
endless “multi- ’’plication, the trivialization and fragmentation and 
social “invisibility” of one’s efforts (which is the most trenchant 
criticism that can be levelled at the actions of Eddi McCandry — that her 
heroism is ultimately trivial). 

In both Mao II and War for the Oaks, , a synecdochical process takes 
place in which a city in crisis becomes a world in crisis on the one hand 
and the protagonist’s psyche in crisis on the other. Given Mao IPs 
emphasis on the paralyzing immensity of distant global problems and 
the futility of local and individual action in the face of such global 
problems, it is nor surprising that the city Mao //ultimately focuses on 
(and ends in) is 1980s Beirut. War for the Oaks , however, emphasizes 
the local as the only arena in which action can ever really take place and 
individuals as the only ones who ever ultimately take action. Hence, it 
is not surprisingthat WFTO s city-for-the-world is 1980s Minneapolis, 
a city whose problems, though real, are also far more amenable to 
localized management. 

Yet, for all that, Beirut and Minneapolis are two cities on the same 
globe and perhaps also two neighborhoods of the same global village. 
In the contexts ofthe novels, Beirut represents a foiled multiculturalism 
and Minneapolis a successful multiculturalism. 

In a larger sense, the split between what I have called “high- 
literary” and “genre” postmodernism may have more to do with fears 
of multiculturalism’s foilure and hopes for multiculturalism’s success 
(thus, ultimately, concerns about humanity’s potential for humane 
communication and cooperation across historical and cultural divi- 
sions) than this dichotomy may have to do with any particular qualities 
of “style.” Admittedly, the dichotomy I have made between “high- 
literary” and “genre” postmodernism is to some degree a false one 
(particularly given the fact that the category of “the Literary” is no more 
impervious to category-eroding forces than are “genre” or “historical 
period”), but stances and attitudes toward and hopes and fears about a 
multicultural future are quite real. Whether what has been repressed 
returns with the violence of terrorism or the joyful “celebration of 
diversity” — and whether that which has been repressed can return in 
time to restore or supplant a lost wholeness — remains to be seen, but 
one gets the sense that these boundary-breaking texts (both consciously 
“literary” and consciously “genre” ) are already helping to remove some 
of the obstacles in the way of that return. Even more certain is that, just 
as our perception of eclipse is haunted by our memory ofthe sun, so too 
our perception of the sun — if that sun returns — will be long haunted by 
the memory of eclipse. 



Howard V. Hendrix lives in Fresno, California. 
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It is said that women are the only members of a special interest 
group who grow more vociferously political as they age. This certainly 
seems true of Sheri S. Tepper. Where her earlier books gnawed the 
bones of lesser themes (communication and humanity in After Lon# 
Silence, overpopulation in Beauty, and misogyny in The Gate to Women’s 
Country ) in the trilogy that culminates with Sideshow she not only 
ponders these earlier problems, but also takes up the gauntlet of 
religion. While her answer to the “great question” of humanity’s 
purpose may seem ultimately disappointing — especially after plowing 
through 480 pages of diatribe and moralizing — the book has a sense of 
humor that is lacking in many of Tepper ’s earlier works, and combines 
lucid prose with entertaining — if occasionally overly bloody — argu- 
ments. I find her novels compelling reading, as much for her attacks on 



organized religion and the problems wrought by our mechanistic 
society as for her attitutudes about femininism and the role of women 
in a civilized society. Perhaps it’s just a lot of fun to read a book where 
the women get all the good lines, and the men learn that being sensitive 
new age guys is what will ultimately save the universe. 

As the final leg of the trilogy that started with Grass, and continued 
in Raisin# the Stones, Sidesbowholds up well. The common universe and 
history of the books is maintained through each novel and though 
Sideshow contains only two characters from the earlier books, Samasnier 
Girat from Raising the Stones znd Marj orie Westriding from Grass, as the 
protagonists from their respective novels they serve to bind the stories 
together. 

Grass is a fast-paced mystery about a particularly odious disease that 
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will destroy humanity unless Marjorie finds the key to the plague’s 
origin and uncovers a cure. Unfolding alongside the mystery of the 
plague is the question of Marjorie’s spiritual duty. She grows from 
acquiescent Catholic wife to probing ethical questioner, finally emerg- 
ing from her restrictive traditionalist cocoon, transforming herself 
through her willingness to take definitive action and to court risk. 

In the more rambling Raisin# the Stones, a “working god” appears 
on Hobbs Land. This benign god — called the “Hobbs Land God” in 
the series — uses Sam’s knowledge to help destroy the evil religious 
fundamentalists who want to enslave women and rule the world. 
Marjorie is mentioned in Raisin# the Stones as a well-respected Proph- 
etess, and at the end of the book Sam takes off in search of her. 

By the time we reach the sprawling Sideshow we are in the for future 
on the planet Elsewhere — plus or minus one or two side excursions to 
present-day Earth. Elsewhere has monstrous false deities, a horror of 
the Hobbs Land Gods, and a police system of Enforcers who are 
charged with maintaining the status quo. 

Marjorie and Sam, now working together as Prophetess and Saint, 
help guide their protegees to new spiritual enlightenment. At the end 
of the novel, after intervention by aliens, the people of Elsewhere are 
able to answer the “great question” and, oh yes, Marjorie’s successor 
finds a way to destroy the evil deities who want to enslave -everybody- 
and-rule -the - world . 

Plot is certainly not the focus in Sideshow. Where Grass sets up and 
pays off the mystery of the plague, Sideshow frequently devolves into a 
series of digressions, ranting almost as much about religion as Raisin# 
the Stonesdid about misogyny. Fortunately, Tepper leavens some ofthe 
moralizing in Sideshow with an appealingly self-aware humor — appar- 
ently it was harder for her to find humor in misogyny than in God . When 
Marla, the Catholic mother of Siamese twins, is left bereft by the 
abandonment of her husband she takes up nocturnal strolling. During 
one such walk she was: 

. . . accosted by a mugger who demanded her money or her 
life. She laughed hysterically at this. Judith had been right. 
Some men get awfully bent out of shape when they are 
laughed at. Marla’s funeral mass was well attended. 

The self-aware heroine laughing at her predicament, and her own 
foibles, is a polished routine in Sideshow, where Marla is a more cynically 
humorous version of the young Marjorie Westriding, especially in her 
dealings with the Catholic catechisms. 

Tepper displays an odd ambivalence toward the Church in most of 
her books. While she frequently treats individual spiritual leaders with 
respect (Father James in Grass, Sister Jean Luc in Sideshow, Father 
Raymond in Beauty ), overall she feels organized religion propagates 
stupidity — as Marjorie declares in Sideshow: 

“Oh, I was a dutiful girl, Zasper Ertigon. I obeyed all the 
rules. I bought into subordination and humility ... In my 
country in my time they didn’t go in for surgical chopping on 
women, though the custom still prevailed some places on 
Earth, but psychological chopping was quite common. I was 
taught to believe things no intelligent person could have 
believed.” 

Yet Tepper also acknowledges the Church’s place as a teaching 
institution and a humanitarian force for good. When Marla dies, the 
Siamese twins Nela and Bertran join a circus sideshow. Although 
modem medicine could not separate them the twins were surgically 
altered to be male and female. Freaks, they get an outsider’s viewpoint 
on human society and religion. They realize that “religion had paid no 
small part in letting them be born” and they return to a concept 
mentioned in Grass: that we are but tools in God’s hands. 

In Sideshow Sister Jean Luc tells the twins: 

“. . . God needs something from you he cannot get from 
ordinary people. Of course it is hard. Being a tool in God’s 
hands is always hard.” . . . Thereafter, most often at night 
when they were in bed together, they would remind one 
another of what Sister Jean Luc had said. When the day had 
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been difficult, they would remind each other that being a 
screwdriver wasn’t easy, being a hammer wasn’t easy, being a 
pipe wrench wasn’t easy. 

This metaphysical conceit receives a literal embodiment later in Sideshow 
when Fringe Owldark becomes a physical “tool of god.” Fringe invites 
the Hobbs Land Gods to redesign the substance of her body, creating 
from her will and their power a weapon that can effect miraculous 
change. This is a noble act on Fringe’s part — one which earns her 
Prophetess status — since it takes a great show of faith to invite the 
Hobbs Land Gods to enter her body. The unenlightened people on 
Elsewhere are all afraid of losing their free will to the unknowable 
alienness of the Hobbs Land Gods. 

As Gwyneth Jones postulates in her review of Raisin# the Stones 
(NTRSFU36), if the Hobbs Land Gods are really a metaphor of “female 
power: all-pervasive and gendy, inexorably effective” then it makes 
sense that in Sideshow ignorant humans run screaming from the idea of 
being mentally enslaved or “eaten” by this force. In Tepper’s mytholo- 
gies, drawing as she frequently does upon old myths, the powerful 
mother womb swallowing the unenlightened male must seem especially 
apt. 

An earlier incarnation ofthis philosphyis the 1987 novel After Lon# 
Silence, in which an unenlightened male who doesn’t understand 
feminine forces is central to the plot. Tasmin Ferrence has already 
learned at the start of the book that tragic errors result from miscommu- 
nication, but he has not yet acknowledged that he must listen to the 
counsel of wise women. Tasmin spends the book uncovering the 
musical language that will allow him to speak with the viggies and their 
masters, the godlike crystal Presences — who seem like flawed predeces- 
sors ofthe Hobbs Land Gods. After a battle royale to save the Presences 
a powerful female friend talks Tasmin out of personally exacting 
retribution on the vanquished evil perpetrators. Tepper rewards Tasmin 
by returning his baby daughter and encouraging his relationship with an 
enlightened female, considering him transformed by his pacifistic 
restraint into an appropriately enlightened teacher and mate. 

Sam is also a prototypical unenlightened male when first encoun- 
tered in Raisin# the Stones — a book which suffers from a surfeit of 
“feminist” diatribes since Tepper really doesn’t enjoy this incarnation of 
her protagonist, and is at great pains to show how wrong his attitudes 
can be. She never allows Sam to hear what women tell him: “At the time 
Maire told him, he did not hear.” And later: “All those years I never told 
her I loved her. I never really listened to her . . .” Sam follows a pattern 
similar to Tasmin’s; he evolves into an emasculated guardian on 
Elsewhere in much the same way Tasmin became a non-aggressive 
protector for the crystal Presences. 

These enlightened male characters outgrow bellicosity through 
domestication and become “Uncles,” which is a literal appellation for 
the men in the brotherhouse in Raisin# the Stones, and a figurative one 
for the servitors in TheGateto Women’s Country. Uncles listen to women 
and respond well to female forces like the Hobbs Land Gods. Warlike 
males, such as the soldiers in The Gate to Women’s Country and the 
Voorstoders in Raisin# the Stones, are evil because they need to 
propagate destructive myths and kill things for fun. Evil people either 
get genocidally destroyed in Tepper books (like the Vorstooders), or 
they become enlightened. 

The lowest niche in Tepper’s pantheon is open to newly enlight- 
ened males (unelightened males rate far lower than cats and sentient 
aliens and may be exterminated with impunity), before moving up the 
hierarchy to freedom-loving women, artists, aliens, Saints and Prophets. 
Tepper gives her longest speeches to Saints and Prophets, since they are 
the ones who (with the help of caring aliens) get to do great deeds. 
Saints, Prophets and bright freaks get to travel through time and space. 
Artists, however, must bowto the constraints ofreality. Beauty does not 
excuse irresponsiblity. 

In SideshowTzpptr treats irresponsible spontaneity as a sin — killing 
the musician Siminone, who believes that sensuality aids his expression, 
and that excess babies are merely an inconvenient side effect of the 
sensual life. Overpopulation is clearly one of Tepper’s pet soapboxes. 

Tepper has no more pity for people who wantonly reproduce in 
Sideshow than she had in Beauty. In Beauty , Tepper reserved a particu- 
larly unpleasant section ofHell for those who “forbade birth control and 




abortion, worshipping the fetus over all other of God’s creations.” 
Ironically, considering how much graphic gore Tepper weaves into her 
own works (and the horror stories she has published under the 
pseudonym E. E. Horlak), in Beauty she also served up unique devilish 
torments for horror writers, since they desensitize people to true evil and 
give readers a sick model to emulate. Even intelligence and artistry 
doesn’t save horror writers from the pit. 

Empathy, intelligence and a willingness to evolve are what rates 
individual men above chauvinistic swine in Sideshow. When the twins 
are horrifically changed into dinka-jinns — a process that involves a 
technological separation of brain and body— they lose their physical hu- 
manity: 

“Can’t, can’t, left too much out,” the box cried, its eyes 
swiveling to the lumps of bone, the scattered organs, the bits 
and pieces offlesh, like a bombed butcher shop, the purple and 
red and white parts of themselves, the reeking parts, the 
framework, the network, all that had made them man. 

Though they no longer corporeally resemble Adam — or even 
Frankenstein— the twins still retain their shot at divinity, since, like the 
non-human viggies and the crystal Presences in After Lon# Silence they 
are capable of emotional growth. Tepper makes a point of stating that 
intelligence alone is not enough; as Marjorie says: “Some men get worse 
when they get learning, made monstrous by too much language and the 
manipulation of ideas.” 

It is not surprising, given Tepper’s obvious agenda, that she uses 
the gender specific “men” in the same sentence as “monstrous.” For, 
while it may strike an odd note to the modem feminist’s ear that the 
“great question” in this book is phrased as “What is Man's Destiny,” it 
is perfectly in keeping with the attitudes expressed in Raisin g the Stones 
that almost all of the evil characters in Sideshow are male. To do her 
credit, Tepper tries harder in Sideshow than she did in Raisin# the 
Stones — or the much earlier The Gate to Women’s Country — to concede 
that women can also be “bad.” It’s just that she fails. 

Almost all of Sideshow's most graphically horrible descriptions — 
clitoridectomies, bitten breasts, mutilations and rapes happen to 
women. There is an attempt in the “Mommie Dearest” province (well, 
the ruler is actually called Mother-dear— but you get the picture) to 
show that a matriarchy can be just as sinful a place as a fundamentalist’s 
harem, but Tepper’s heart isn’t in it. The women in the matriarchy still 
seem more reasonable then their evil male counterparts in Thrasis. 

In Thrasis, the feminist spokeswoman pontificates: 

“. . . you were cut and sewn when you were a child . . . When 
you had your child, the midwives cut you again and sewed you 
up so you could hardly pee. You were lucky not to become 
infected and clie as a fifth of us do when they cut us . . . You 
are maybe lucky to be alive, but maybe not, for when your 
blood time comes, the blood will clot inside you, and cleaning 
yourself will be agony . . . he’ll hurt you even more, expect- 
ing you to be silent while he does it.” 



The cut and sewn genitals, beatings, and rapes are more viscerally 
unsettling than any of Mother-dear ’s little terrors ( blindings , spankings 
and a cutesy euphemism for castration) and the “evil women” section 
is treated in a light-hearted, almost comic way: the men joke about the 
need to be blinded before they can have sex with the obese female 
ruler. 

Tepper exhibits an annoying tendency that frequently pops up in 
“soapbox” writing: the graphic violence that overemphasizes a point, 
Yet Tepper never considers these scenes “gratuitous. ” They are just her 
own personalized “feminist” diatribes — though she has apparently 
learned to mitigate the tendency some, after the brouhaha The Gate to 
Women’s Country caused, since Sideshow uses a far smaller sledgeham- 
mer than the earlier book did. 

Tepper instead musters all her heaviest artillery in Sideshow against 
the hoary bugaboos of apathy and traditionalism. The greatest sin in 
Tepper’s world is to not accept responsibility for a problem. This is part 
and parcel of her ongoing philosophical rant that intellect is not 
enough, since intelligent people can “waffle around” so long that a 
problem becomes insoluble. In Beauty, the world dries up and dies 
because the masses have become apathetic, and the literati cautiously 
debated the issues until the situation deteriorated fatally. The heroine 
in Beauty is commended for taking definite actions, deciding it is worth 
risking her life, and her world’s hope for salvation, to go into the future 
and incapacitate the monster who raped her so he “hurts no more 
people.” 

It is Fringe Owldark who takes responsibility in Sideshow for her 
planet — doing something which many would consider morally am- 
biguous — to save her friends. She is elevated to the level of prophetess 
for her willingness to make a decision and risk all, even her being, for 
as Marjorie says at the end of Grass: “Risk must come. God knows there 
are enough of us that we can afford some losses! Why else are we so 
many?” 

Fringe’s definitive action neatly closes the circle begun in Grass, 
with Fringe taking Marjorie’s place as missionary to the galaxy. While 
there is a certain tidyness to this kind of ending, readers who hate 
paradoxes should be warned that Sideshow uses a bizarre trick that, if 
taken seriously, negates the history of all three books. Unfortunately, 
the ramifications of the trick are never dealt with — plotwise, the books 
leave many unanswered questions, and skirt many important issues. 

Although one may be annoyed at Tepper for her feminist diatribes, 
her glibness, her moralising, still the work is impressive, the attitudes 
fascinating and frequently well argued. Her facile ease of narrative is 
marred only by her annoying tendencies to mutilate and rant. Sideshow 
calls on humanity to batter at the doors of apathy, own up to sins, and 
take responsibility, and it calls for these reforms even more force- 
fully than she did in earlier works. Rather than growing more conser- 
vative, as many established authors do when they serialize their work, 
Tepper’s books have gotten progressively more radical and less willing 
to settle for the status quo. Flaws, pockmarks, and gory cosmetic 
surgery aside , it’s refreshing to read Tepper’s railings against the “dying 
of the light.” 



Time’s Arrow, or, The Nature of the Offence by Martin Amis 

New York: Crown/Harmony, 1991 ; $18.00 he; 168 pages 

reviewed by Scott Edelman 



Science fiction has a long and ignoble history of bashing any 
dabbler in fantastic themes who is not “one of us.” We draw the rocket 
ships in a circle against these others, as if our treasured science fictional 
tropes should be offlimits to anyone who has not been reared at the knee 
of Hugo Gernsback or his literary descendants. 

By “we,” I of course do not mean you and me, hunkered together 
in the upper floors of the ivory tower of the intellectual small press. 

You and I, who constitute a second “we,” try to counterbalance 
this, like a slipstream David going up against the genrifying Goliath. We 
know that we, like David, will eventually win. That doesn’t make the 
struggle any less frustrating, however. 



J&b- 

Being witness to the recent electronic lynching on GEnie of 
Thomas Disch after his artistic call to arms in the Atlantic cannot help 
but tell me that the Neanderthal outlook prevails, like a cancer riding 
the main body of science fiction perception. The Luddites of our field 
do not fear technology, it seems, but embrace the shining machinery 
and instead fear English departments. The public hangings always seem 
to be less about whether the novels by university-bred outsiders are 
worthwhile texts, and more a child’s pique at being asked to yield 
favorite toys. 

To be fair, it must be written that these irrational feelings of being 
threatened are not ours alone. Such books are often treated as oddities 
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Read This 

Recently read and recommended by 
Gordon Van Gelder: 

£>>. 

First Light by Charles Baxter (Penguin). Amid all the discus- 
sion of Martin Amis’s Timers Arrow, I thought I should point 
out this beautiful 1987 novel told backwards through time, 
descending into the characters’ youths with the sensitivity and 
style of Sturgeon. As the epigraph from Kierkegaard says, 
“Life can only be understood backwards; but it must be lived 
forwards. ” A bit slow in spots, First light more than compen- 
sates with its honest beauty . . . and mentioning it also allows 
me to recommend Baxter’s three great story collections, A 
Relative Stranger, Through the Safety Net, and Harmony of the 
World. Seek them out. 

Gojiro by Mark Jacobson (Atlantic Monthly). Offbeat prose 
and inventive scenes mark this impressive debut novel, which 
strikes me as being the kid brother of Geek Love. Each 
novel approaches matters of the human heart through a 
deformed, mutated narrator (a giant lizard here, a hunch- 
backed albino dwarf there) and each employs scientific tropes 
in its investigation of love’s meaning in the post-modern, 
post-H-bomb world. 

Doctor Sleep by Madison Smartt Bell (Harcourt Brace Jova- 
novich). An intriguing, offbeat story about a hypnotist who 
doesn’t sleep. If I remember right. It’s so hard sometimes. 
What was I saying? Read this — whatever it is. j^ 



and hated in both worlds, with the self-appointed protectors of the 
literary canon just as eager to dismiss these works , thou gh for opposing 
reasons. The behavioral flaw is thus less one of science fiction than of 
basic human nature. 

Martin Amis and his most recent novel Time’s Arrow would seem 
to be perfect targets for one of science fiction’s open air floggings. His 
short stories have appeared primarily in the high-brow literary jour- 
nals, such as Granta and The Paris Review. Amis is the son of Kingsley 
Amis, who wrote one of the first studies of science fiction from outside 
the genre, New Maps of Hell, and though we appreciated being told that 
not everything we did was worthless, we never really trusted the 
outsider’s attention. 

Time’s Arrow is at its basic core about a man living backwards in 
time. Science fiction is full of many notable works about characters 
becoming unstuck in time (Kurt Vonnegut’s Slaughterhouse Five and 
Ken Grimwood’s recent Replay are two better known examples), but 
few specifically about a character living purely backwards in time. One 
such example is “Divine Madness” by Roger Zelazny, which originally 
appeared in 1966, reprinted in Terry Carr’s New Worlds of Fantasy. 
Zelazny’s story, about a man drifting into fugue states that cause him 
to live backwards, is a basic wish fulfillment tale about the desire to undo 
past mistakes. The narrator keeps going back until he passes through 
the argument that sent his wife out to a car crash that ended her life. 
Only in this instance, once the proper time direction has been restored, 
he causes the argument to swerve toward an apology. The wife lives. 
The fugues, we presume but are not told, having served their author’s 
purpose, have ended. The characters are enigmas. The trip through 
time holds no tension, because we do not learn until the end towards 
what the narrator is heading, or even that he is heading towards 
something at all. Except for the archetypal attractiveness of the 
gimmick there is little else there. 

The reason I am easing into Time’s Arrow by telling you the 
“gimmick” is because science fiction writers are particularly good at 
coming up with gimmicks, and then using them to say nothing. Science 
fiction often appears to be there only for the rushing roller coaster of 
the plot idea, with no thought given to what the plot means, as if science 
fiction were too naive for subtext. 
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Many of science fiction’s defenders tout that we are a “literature of 
ideas,” as ifit were only in our concepts, and not our executions ofthem, 
that we excelled. As if we were only wizards of “neat stuff,” too 
undisciplined to make ofthem anything more. The Panshins’ The World 
Beyond the Hillis only the most recent such celebration. But the fact that 
it can be said about science fiction that it is a literature of ideas is not a 
sign of what is good in science fiction, but about what is bad. Science 
fiction had discovered “high concept” long before Hollywood started 
playing with the term, but where Hollywood has the sense at least at 
times to project a sheepish attitude about this sorry state of affairs, in 
science fiction it is instead a matter of pride. Too many writers seem 
more concerned with whether their book can. be reduced to a blurb to 
entice the publisher’s sales force, rather than with whether they can 
create a book to seduce the heart. 

Time’s Arrow, in its treatment of a concept that might properly be 
said to “belong” to our field, raises central questions about all these 
issues above, but also about the field itself. 

Time’s Arrow begins as the story of Tod T. Friendly, or perhaps 
more accurately, the story of the nameless viewer who lives in Friendly’s 
skull and follows his life from the moment of his death “forward,” as it 
were, to his eventual birth. After being but momentarily confused by 
tracking a life set on rewind, the helpless rider of Friendly’s soul (who 
for all the power he has over Friendly’s life might as well be us) accepts 
the direction in which he is heading as a given. In fact, to us, the reader, 
everything starts to make a great deal of sense when seen in this way. 
There is a justice present in Friendly’s world as it swallows itself, a world 
that contains: 

A child’s breathless wailing calmed by the firm slap of the 
father’s hand, a dead ant revived by the careless press of a 
passing sole, a wounded finger healed and sealed by the knife’s 
blade (p. 26). 

As he walks backwards along the path of his life, he is afflicted with 
unsettled dreams of a man in a white coat and shiny black boots. Friendly 
is afraid of these images, but we do not immediately learn why, for this 
viewer senses only feelings, not thoughts. His past is as mysterious and 
impenetrable as our future. He only knows that he is on “a terrible 
journey, toward a terrible secret.” (p. 5) There is a poetry to Amis’s 
words as he shows us this other world, the one that somehow, finally 
makes sense. There is a sudden rightness to the simplest things, even the 
taking of a taxi: 

They pay you up front, no questions asked. They always know 
where you’re going. They’re great. No wonder we stand there 
for hours on end, waving goodbye or saluting — saluting this 
fine service . The streets are full ofpeople with their arms raised, 
drenched and weary, thanking the yellow cabs. Just the one 
hitch: they’re always taking me places where I don’t want to 
go (p. 66). 

As the passage above shows, Amis has given the physical aspects of 
his premise a great deal of thought, and has gotten the technical stage 
directions of inverted time correct to an extent that should please even 
a nuts-and-bolts-preoccupied Analogradtr, but he has at the same time 
treated it as more than just a gimmick. He has taken the effort to make 
it a metaphor. He has given it some purpose other than itself. He has 
tried to give order to the chaotic terror of our lives, as in this brief glimpse 
of a shelter for battered women: 

The crisis center is not called a crisis center for nothing. If you 
want a crisis, just check in. The welts, the abrasions and the 
black eyes get starker, more livid, until it is time for the women 
to return, in an ecstasy of distress, to the men who will 
suddenly heal them (p. 31). 

Friendly’s dreams worsen as he and his rider rush on into his past. 
We don’t know where he comes from, this gruff man, or where he is 
heading, but his dreams of screaming children and distanced doctors 
give us hints . We know we will be forced to watch whatever real life seed 
has caused these dreams, for we, like Friendly’s viewer, cannot avert our 





eyes. Though our bondage, rather than by narrative device, is to the 
power of the prose: 

Around midnight, sometimes, Tod Friendly will create 
things. Wildly he will mend and heal. Taking hold of the 
woodwork and the webbing, with a single blow to the floor, 
with a single impact, he will create a kitchen chair. With one 
fierce and skillful kick of his aching foot he will mend a deep 
concavity in the refrigerator’s flank. With a butt ofhis head he 
will heal the fissured bathroom mirror, heal also the worsen- 
ing welt in his own tarnished brow, and then stand there 
staring at himself with his eyes flickering, (p. 54) 

Eventually, Friendly is sucked back through other countries, other 
identities even, as we learn that Friendly was but an alias for a haunted 
man. We watch as the skin ofhis life is shed, and all the horrible mys- 
teries revealed, until he stands as he once did within the boundaries of 
the nightmare world of Auschwitz. Amis’s voyage there and what 
occurs once he reaches his destination attempts to make sense of the 
horror of our own age. He has used the beginning of the work to fill 
us with a dread anticipation, with premonitions of the insanities we 
fear we will have to witness. But once arrived, he doesn’t deliver us into 
a pulp magazine revenge story. He instead brings us through the 
horror, on to a place of ennobling spirit, and calm acceptance, a place 
I will refer you back to the book itself to find. He uses his time on stage 
not to fall deeper into the darkness, but to make the darkness light, 
and then to usher us back into the real world again, blinking at his 
audacity. 

I am saddened when I think of what a soggy, tasteless cake the 
average science fiction writer would have made of these same ingredi- 
ents, using the living backwards in time scenario as just another neat 
gimmick to give us a cute story with a brain, but no soul. That’s not to 
say that the average non-genre writer wouldn’t have botched the recipe, 
albeit in his or her own way. But in my role as Nebula short fiction juror 
for 1991, I have read the complete output of both large and small 



presses at less than novel length, and must say that I have read too many 
stories of hollow concepts and gimmicks, wrapped in nothing more, 
written in prose that sometimes approached die clumsiness of bad 
translations. 

Those who know in their hearts that they have struggled to do 
better may now step aside so that the bolt may land where it is aimed, 
but I ask: 

What has our field been doing while Martin Amis has written what 
may be the best fantasy novel of the year? Why have so few bothered to 
expend the effort to defend our honor by attempting to write books of 
equal ambition or quality? Has the field been sleeping? Or has it been 
averting its eyes, hoping no one would notice while it played games and 
dealt mainly with gimmicks and surfaces? 

I don’t think it can be ascribed to conscious plan or conspiracy. It 
is as simple as a force of nature, in this case Sturgeon’s law at work. It 
is not an easy thing to be a genius, and no one is to be blamed for failing 
to live up to that. We shouldn’t be too hard, I guess, on those who fail 
to rise above a certain level. Even Amis writes ofhis protagonist’s moral 
failings, “ ‘You do what you do best, not what’s best to do’ ”(p. 110). 
But what those falling short can be held accountable for, however, is 
failing to even attempt to stretch. Failure can be forgiven easily. Those 
guilty of lazy writing will find their absolution more difficult. 

Time’s Arrow is an indictment against those who only want to share 
safe worlds, franchise, and dream undangerous visions. But it is for 
those who are trying always to make it new a mark against which to 
measure. Time’s Arrow should not be repelled from the borders of our 
field as one would an unwelcome invader, but rather welcomed in, and 
recognized for what it is — a brilliant and moving novel at the juncture 
of our genre world and the mainstream universe outside our spaceship 
walls, a rare novel with the power of poetry, capable of standing as a 
pinnacle to both./^ 

Scott Edelman is the editor of Science Fiction Age. He lives in 
Damascus , Maryland. 



Gerald Feinberg, Hal Clement, Kathryn Cramer, David G. Hartwell 

Discussing Hard SF 



The following excerpts are from a conversation on hard science fiction 
with Gerald Feinberg , Harry Stubbs (aka Hal Clement), Kathryn Cra- 
mer, and David G. Hartwell, at Lunacon, 1991, that was taped as part 
of the research for a forthcoming anthology on hard science fiction, edited 
by Kathryn Cramer and David G. Hartwell. We have edited this tran- 
script for publication now because of the unexpected death of Gerald 
Feinberg, Professor of Physics at Columbia University, “devoted scientist 
and avid science fiction fan * — -The Columbia Spectator. 

DGH: The way we’ve approached the book is not trying necessar- 
ily to get the hardest science fiction we can find by conventional 
definition, but examples ofthings that somebody has called hard science 
fiction, and then trying to take this large group of examples and create 
some idea of the boundaries. 

HC: Find out what they have in common and what they don’t or 
something? 

DGH: Yes. But also their approaches. 

KC: One of the things that we’re looking at is what hard science 
fiction has to do with science . And what the experience of reading hard 
science fiction has to do with the experience of doing science, or reading 
about science. 

GF: Are you concerned mostly with roughly the contemporary 
period as opposed to a hundred years ago? 

DGH: Roughly contemporary . . . We started in the 1930s because 
we wanted at least minimally good fictional technique in the stories, and 
a lot of the twenties and early thirties stuff is substandard in that way. 

HC: Yes. Rather frequently in those days, you could sell a story if 
you had a good scientific gimmick, never mind what else was involved. 

[laug^hter^ tQ me that t h e answer to the question that you say you 



are focusing on is not unique, even for an individual. Speaking autobi- 
ographically, when I started reading science fiction at age twelve or so, 
my response, the feeling of reading hard science fiction, tended to be 
that I was learning things, a lot of science I didn’t know, and once in a 
while I would read something and think, wow, that’s very interesting. 
Now that becomes less and less the case — I know more, so when I read 
hard science fiction now, it’s not so much that I learn new science but 
that the author has taken some science that both of us know and he’s 
drawn some conclusions from it that wouldn’t have occurred to me, and 
maybe not even have occurred to the person who first thought it up. So 
that’s a change for me, and I suspect that it happens to other people also . 
As time goes on, it’s not that they’re reading to leam new science, but 
reading to see where the science is going to take them. 

HC: I agree. One of the things that started me writing science 
fiction was my nasty critical attitude . I was one of these book-a-night ten 
year-olds who made life difficult for teachers. But in the thirties, when 
I started reading the science fiction magazines, even at that age, I 
recognized a good many scientific weak points and felt that I could do 
better, even then. 

DGH: It’s obvious that one ofthe pleasures ofreading hard science 
fiction has to be the pleasure of discovery, and further than that, the 
pleasure of discovering something that has to do with the real world in 
terms of science. The initial pleasure is simply discovering that certain 
scientific ideas exist or that certain scientific principles can be trans- 
muted into technology, whether it’s more sophisticated and complex 
discoveries, new applications of ideas that are already familiar, or new 
twists on them. It is a kind of delight in education. 

KC: You were talking about learning science from science fiction. 
You are a phsyicist now. How did you make the transition from learning 
science from science fiction to learning science from other science? 
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GF: I started reading science fiction when I was twelve in junior 
high science, and in junior high school at that time what was around 
in the science courses was not very good, so I didn’t learn very much 
from them. I’ll give you just one example. The first time I ever heard 
of anti -matter, discovered by scientists in 1932, was in a science fiction 
story I read in 1946. It was fourteen years later. Now I guess in 
principle I might have read it in a science book in between, but I didn’t. 
Then around the time I finished high school and entered college, I 
made the transition that you describe, where most of the science I was 
learning was from science books rather than from science fiction — but 
it took a while. 

DGH: Writing hard science fiction has something to do with 
science. In your mind does hard science fiction have to do with the 
solving of problems? 

HC: That’s my idea of a plot. 

GF: I haven’t really thought about this very much, but just offthe 
top of my head, it seems to me that there are at least two different kinds 
of hard science fiction. There is the kind Mr. Stubbs tends to write, in 
which you take some scientific idea and see what kind of world it leads 
you to. I mean world in the generic sense — not a planet necessarily; 
environment or background is even better. Then there’s another kind, 
which I would guess was more common in the thirties, in which science 
is really used as a means to technology. The science itself is not 
particularly important, but the applications that are made are impor- 
tant. In my view, there is precious too little of the first of those; hard 
science fiction is mostly technological in its orientation, and there is 
very little that takes specific ideas and explores them as ideas. I guess 
I think that’s the more valuable kind in that if one is trying to stimulate 
people’s interest in science, that is not necessarily what science fiction 
is written for; but if one is trying to do that, I think the first kind is much 
more valuable than the second for doing that. 

DGH: One of the things we want to try to do with this anthology 
is to focus attention on the science in science fiction, but at the same 
time to try to broaden the audience’s appreciation of how science is 
used and the ways it’s used. You can see how one could group hard 
science fiction stories in terms of, say, imagery — stories where the 
imagery is one of the most important aspects of the story. The imagery 
of science, particularly. Stories where the character of the scientist is 
really the central focus of the story. 

KC: One of the more interesting [aspects of fiction we are 
investigating to illuminate hard sf] turned out to be point of view. 
There were some things that were done from a scientific point of view, 
like Ursula K. Le Guin’s “The Author of the Acacia Seeds,” a sort of 
pseudo -scientific paper. 

DGH: From the point of view of an intelligent ant. When you 
think about it, a lot of good point-of-view tricks have been done in 
hard science fiction .... 

GF: I guess I don’t know too many stories that are written from 
what I think of as the point of view of a scientist. There are certainly 
stories written with a scientist as the protagonist. But that’s not the 
same thing as writing about something as a scientist might look at it. 
You found some, I gather. 

DGH: Yes, though not many . . . 

KC: This is actually one of the things my dad, John Cramer, tried 
to do in his novel Twistor. 

GF: He’s a physicist at the University of Washington in Seattle. 

DGH: People who are writing stories that are actually trying to 
reproduce the experience of doing science are rather rare. 

GF: Right. At one ofthe Apricons [conventions occasionally held 
on campus at Columbia], I gave a talk on that. And then someone 
mentioned your father’s book which I hadn’t read at the time. But they 
are very rare. 

DGH: In fact John Cramer five years ago was complaining to me 
that there’s not enough of this. I said “that’s because people like you 
are not writing it.” 

GF: The problem is even deeper. I remember hearing a talk by 
C. P. Snow in which he said that there had been no good novels in his 
opinion written about what science is like to do, including his own. 
He’d written one or two about the work of scientists, but he didn’t 
think that they were very successful. He didn’t think anybody else’s 
were successful either. Which is surprising, considering that there are 
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by now lots of scientists. 

DGH: I have three or four novels that I can think of that do this to 
a certain extent. Greg Benford tried to do it in Timescape. 

GF: Yes, that’s right. 

DGH: There’s a book called Principles of American Nuclear Chem- 
istry [by Thomas Me Mahon] which was published in about 1970 . . . 

GF: That is not science fiction. 

DGH: That is not science fiction; it’s about Los Alamos. 

GF: Right. 

DGH: And the first hundred and fifty pages ofit are really about the 
scientists and doing science. 

And Paul Preuss wrote a book that came out about 8 or 9 years ago 
from Pocket Books called Broken Symmetries , and a piece of that book is 
very nicely done about science. Preuss went to Yale Drama School and 
became a documentary filmmaker and when he was in his late 30s 
dropped out and became a science journalist and started writing science 
fiction. 

KC: My dad decided he wanted to write a book about what it was 
like to do science, but like you were saying, he was very conscious of 
people learning science from science fiction books, so since he felt he 
was doing a decent job of being convincing about the science, he wrote 
an afterword saying which parts were real and which parts were made 
up. 

DGH: He insisted that I let him include the afterword. 

There is a variety of science fiction which may or may not be called 
hard science fiction that got written in the sixties and somewhat 
thereafter in which, in fact, the character is only an observer, an observer 
to a world-wide disaster or an observerto some sort ofterrible happening 
which he or she cannot affect. Sometimes J. G . Ballard used to do this sort 
of thing. 

HC: J. Lewis Burtt wrote a couple of stories like that, in Amazing 
Stories in the early 1930s. Burtt, B.Sc. — bachelor of science, he always 
put that after his name. . . . “The Ever-Dying Light” was one of them. 

DGH: Really! It will be interesting to see that. A lot ofthe defenders 
of hard science fiction got up in arms during the sixties about this kind 
of story — it was pretty controversial. 

HC: Well, Burtt may not be exactly what you had in mind — his 
characters narrating the story were in a sense involved, but actually what 
he was trying to do was put some bones around the Bible stories, as a rule. 
In “The Ever-Dying Light,” Earth was colonized from a star that had 
gone nova a few light years away. And that was the ending. “When the 
Meteor Struck” was the title of another one. 

KC: There’s an Arthur C. Clarke story that we’re using in the book, 
“Transit ofEarth,” a sort ofanti-NewWave story. There’s a guy in exactly 
that kind of situation, where he’s going to die, there’s nothing he can do, 
there’s this sort of Ballardian setting going on and he knows that there’s 
probably some aliens over there, and rather than just sitting and facing 
his doom like a character in a new wave story would, he decides that even 
though he’s going to die, he’s going to go find out what’s there so he 
knows before he dies. So ... he’s not going to solve the problems, but 
it might be interesting to find out what’s going on. 

DGH: The thing is, we can see in a certain group of stories attitudes 
and character which sort of surround the ideas of science and hard 
science. There’s a story by Hilbert Schenck called “Send Me a Kiss by 
Wire” about discovering a live Giant Squid. It’s got this lovely moment 
in it when they’ve been knocked out of the boat, and they’re in the ocean 
and they’re going to drown, and one character says to another, “It was 
worth it to see this.” [laughter] 

HC: Somebody asked me why I didn’t have bad entities — -villains — 
in my stories, generally speaking, and my point was that the universe was 
a perfectly adequate villain! It’s fighting me right now; it’s going to kill 
me probably within the next couple of decades. Isn’t this good enough 
reason to regard it as the bad guy? 

DGH: That’s worth thinking about. 

GF: What struck me about what you were saying about the Clarke 
story is that we’re all in that boat. It takes us longer to die than it was 
going to take Clarke’s hero, but give or take fifty years that’s what 
happens, and so scientists are in fact doing just that. They’re spending the 
time they have trying to find the answers to the questions that are 
bothering them. 

DGH: Even if they can’t communicate it to anyone else. 




GF: Yes, even if they can’t communicate it to anyone else, 
although that is sort of a paradox because science which is not 
communicated I’m not sure is science at all. Science is a very social 
thing. Science is what scientists agree is true and if you have someone 
working on their own and never telling anybody what they’re doing, 
while it may be something very self-satisfying, I’m not sure I can say it’s 
science. 



HC: To me, subjectively I think it’s a more interesting story when 
the expedition gets down to its last chocolate bar, not figuring out who 
gets the chocolate bar, but what they do to find out how to identify the 
local equivalent of a cocoa tree. 

DGH: Well, the idea of the solving of problems so that the out- 
come is positive and life-affirming and causes the characters to persist 
rather than expire seems to be one of the core attitudes of hard science 
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Jean Tobin 

Frank Herbert’s The Heaven Makers: A Reconsideration 

(Part I) 



Fraffin the Director, needing distraction in an early chapter of 
Frank Herbert’s The Heaven Makers (Avon, 1968), turns to apantovive 
on his storyship and brings into focus a pitchman, a huckster on a 
shabby comer in an unidentified city on Earth. The pitchman is telling 
a watching throng about the antics of his trained fleas: “They’ll wrestle 
and race and romp for you! . . . look through the magnifying viewers 
and see these marvels!” When Fraffin muses, “Do those Fleas know 
they’re someone’s property?” (p. 21), readers can mutter, Fraffin, do 
you? 

This seemingly incidental moment encapsulates the chief issues of 
The Heaven Makers , demonstrating not just the levels of existence 
important to the novel, but also the entertainment one level offers the 
level above, and the control one level has — or seems to have — over the 
level below. In this novel Herbert is intrigued by that control. He asks 
questions philosophers have found engrossing for centuries: When is a 
creature free? If it is not completely free , to what extent is it responsible 
for its actions? Thus, although it is true that it is a small book easily 
overlooked when placed on the shelf next to Dune (1965), Dune 
Messiah (1969), Children of Dune (1976), God Emperor of Dune 
(1981 ), Heretics of Dune (1984), and Chapterhouse Dune (1986), it is 
also true that The Heaven Makers is one of Herbert’s most interesting 
works. 

In this novel, levels of existence are important. Essentially, there 
are four. On the lowest level are the fleas. Herbert also mentions 
worms, caterpillars, ants, and various other insects often enough to 
make sure readers get the point. Several characters are aware of these 
creatures too. “What do they remember of their storm?” the psycholo- 
gist Thurlow wonders, listening to the chirr of insects after a violent 
storm and worrying about a comparable storm of violence which has 
overtaken his home community (p. 42). Sometimes creatures on the 
second level intervene in the lives of the creatures on the first level. 
Under examination by Thurlow, Joe Murphey recalls how his father 
once poured coal oil over an ant hill and set it afire: “Man did they 
scatter! Paw jumping all around, smashing ’em.” Discovering a “poi- 
soned ... ant hill” in a Rorschach drawing, Murphey tells Thurlow that 
people poison ant hills out of curiosity, “to see how the ants work it out” 
(p. 127). , , 

Androcles Thurlow and Joe Murphey are on the second level, as 
are the lawyer Bondelli, Dr. Whelye, Judge Grimm, District Attorney 
Paret, Carl Maybeck, Tom Lee, Muiphey’s daughter Ruth, and all 
other humans inhabiting the small California community and, indeed, 
the planet Earth. In general, these human beings are realistically drawn. 
They are instantly recognizable types. Green-eyed, red-haired Ruth, 
for example, is predictably passionate and hot-tempered. Familiar 
characters include cops and lawyers, doctors and a nurse, nosy neigh- 
bors and a host of other stereotypical townspeople. Within this level, 
content is equally conventional, various scenes often resembling set 
pieces from TV shows and films of the late Fifties and early Sixties: a 
shoot-out, a madman’s slaying of a woman, a courtroom trial, and so 
on. On the second level, Herbert keeps his narrative spare by using 
characters readers have already met and stories readers already know. 

Yet, realistically, over and over again, dreadful things do happen to 
human beings. Joe Murphey’s mention of burning ant hills interrupts 
a litany of the ways humans die. And in The Heaven Makers , as Ruth 
soon learns, sometimes creatures on the third level intervene in the lives 



of creatures on the second level. Fraffin directed “the war, the lovely 
little war” (p. 6) from which Thurlow recently returned (p. 25). Seated 
before the pantovive, Ruth realizes in horror: “My mother’s death is a 
Fraffin production! ... My mother’s murder something to amuse the 
Chcm!” (p. 92). Clearly, while reading this novel, one is meant to recall 
words from King Lear: “As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods;/ 
They kill us for their sport” (IV, i, 36-7). 

Fraffin the Director is on the third level, as are all other Chem, 
including Ynvic, the female Shipsurgeon, and Kelexel, a male Investiga- 
tor for the Bureau of Criminal Repression and servant of the Primacy. 
The Chem are silvery-skinned, about three feet tall, and often dressed 
in green, for in creating the Chem, Herbert to some purpose has drawn 
upon folk legends from the “little people” and the green-garbed 
leprechauns of Ireland to the little green men from Mars. The Chem are 
immortal, or so they say, and interconnected — “billions upon billions of 
Chem” linked in “Tiggywaugh’s web” so each is organically aware of all 
(p. 96). 

Amusing oneself in passing the time of an eternity of days is 
difficult, so the Chem are frequently bored. Thus they value the 
entertainment to be had in vicarious terror and grief. Although they 
empathetically experience the emotions of humans appearing in 
Fraffin’s productions, they don’t typically sympathize with the second- 
level creatures themselves. Yet some Chem are able to leam from the 
creatures they control: 

“Some of these natives have conceived the strange idea,” 
Fraffin said, “that anything which degrades life — degrades 
any life — is a sickness.” 

“But that depends entirely on what form of life’s de- 
graded,” Kelexel objected., “Surely even these natives of 
yours wouldn’t hesitate to degrade a . . . a . . . worm!” 

Fraffin merely stared at him (p. 134). 

Do creatures from a fourth level sometimes intervene in the lives of 
these creatures from the third level? Ironically, when the human 
Thurlow speaks of the Chem, he describes the immortal beings in terms 
of the first level: 

People who follow a fixed system are like processional cater- 
pillars. They follow the leader, always follow the leader, led on 
by the slime trail of the one ahead . But the leader comes on the 
trail of the last one in line and you’re trapped. The trail grows 
thicker and thicker with your excrescence as you continue 
around and around the same path. And the excrescence is 
pointed out as verification that you’re on the right track! You 
live forever! (p. 172). 

If the Chem are like caterpillars and worms, who are their wanton boys? 
Do they have gods? Who’s on the fourth level? 

Occasionally, the Chem in The Heaven Makers glimpse a fourth 
level. They pray — if an oath is the fossilized remnant of a prayer— to the 
“Lords of Being” (p. 12) and “the Gods of Preservation” (p. 20). Their 
ancient parables claim “the Gods smile on profit” (p.10). Throughout 
the novel, Ynvic and Kelexel — seemingly immortal, godlike in their 
powers — have uneasy intimations of mortality. Ynvic, for example, 
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unhappily confronting the pregnancy of a human female, inexplicably 
remembers a drinking song and tries to think of what it once might have 
meant: “In the long -long-long ago/ When each of us was young,/ We 
heard music of the flesh/ And the singing of a sun . . (p. 97). But 

Fraffin bears the closest watching; his character, far from being immu- 
table, changes in subtle but important ways. As he watches Thurlow 
becoming aware of forces operating in the lives of humans, Fraffin 
begins to speculate upon the parallels between human lives and those 
of the Chem. Never dying, continually rejuvenated, Fraffin knows the 
Chem are too old to remember their origins: “Memory blurred offback 
there and one went to the artificial memory of records and reels with all 
their inaccuracies.” Yet Fraffin wonders, “What was lost there? . . . 
We’ve gods of our own making. How did we make them?” (p. 20). 

But who is on the fourth level? Well, if no one else, we are . We watch 
the third-level Chem watching the second -level humans watching those 
first level fleas performing their “fantastic acrobatics and marvelous 
tricks ” ( p . 2 1 ) Frank Herbert “owns ” and manipulates his Chem for the 
pleasure ofhis reading public, just as Fraffin “owns” and manipulates his 
humans for the pleasure of the collective consciousness of the Chem, in 
the same way that the huckster “owns” and manipulates his fleas 
humans for the pleasure of that motley street crowd. On all levels there 
is an entertainer and an audience, and the audience is well entertained. 
The effect is of a series of boxes, one inside the other, or the retreating 
reflections of opposing mirrors. On the fourth level, we become part of 
the meaning of the novel. 

Focusing primarily on the second and third levels and on the 
relationships between them, Frank Herbert plays with religious and 
aesthetic parallels, creating Chem who are to humans both as gods to 
lesser beings and as an artist to his created characters. He skillfully puts 
these relationships between third-level and second-level beings to 
technical and thematic use. Thus — to look at technique — in The 
Heaven Makers , Herbert maintains two narratives in one book: one on 
the second level, one on the third. Two crimes, for example, are being 
investigated on two levels. This in itself is of technical interest, but the 
fact that second-level humans serve as entertainment to the third-level 
Chem allows Herbert to do much more. 

First, while maintaining chronological order on the third level, he 
can shuffle chronology on the second level. The sequence of events 



experienced by the humans, especially the minor characters, are mere 
snippets of Fraffin’s film, ending up on the cutting- room floor or being 
worked and reworked into a major scene. These can be shown at any 
time, in any order. Thus Herbert is able to shift chronology, not 
purportedly in the service ofmemory as done by literary explorers ofthe 
first half of the twentieth century, like James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, and 
Wiliam Faulkner, but purportedly in the service of art, as done by those 
of the second half of the twentieth century, like Alain Robbe-GrUlet. In 
the former case, the shifts in chronology lead readers to know more 
about psychology — especially that ofindividual characters as revealed in 
their patterns of association. In the latter case, readers are led to know 
more about art. 

In Robbe-Grillet’s “The Secret Room” (1963), for example, 
readers are shown a luridly melodramatic murder of a woman in an out- 
of-order sequence of paragraphs like exquisitely detailed line drawings. 
Obviously, what happened is of little real importance, but one fits it 
together by paying attention, for example, to how high the faint vapor 
from the incense burner has ascended in each paragraph. So, in a lesser 
way, here. The effects of such chronological shifts are interesting. 
Readers are at times forced to focus elsewhere than on plot. Knowing 
from the first moment on the human level that Joe Murphey killed his 
wife creates an odd sort of suspense. Our concern is not what will 
happen, but what has happened? How did it happen? Why? Moreover, 
because often a snippet of film offers no psychological information, no 
motive, but merely physical detail, as in showing the moment of death 
before the moment of fleeing, readers are forced to distance themselves, 
momentarily to view murder, for example, as an aesthetic event. 

Second, by using this flexibility in ordering second-level events, 
Herbert gives himself freedom to do more than merely alternate 
between second- and third-level story lines. He can more easily juxta- 
pose similar or parallel situations, allowing each to comment upon the 
other and give greater significance to the whole. A striking, although 
minor, example of this technique occurs early in the novel when both 
the local news crew and Fraffin’s film crew hover around the J. H. 
Murphey Company in hopes of a shootout. Fat little Tom Lee seems 
scarcely less indifferent to human suffering than the Chem, jostling 
Thurlow in his eagerness to offer up the Murphey family to readers of 
the morning Sentinel. Thurlow is rightly disturbed by this everyday 
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transformation of his reality: “This body that Lee mentioned with such 
avid concern for the story, this body was a person Thurlow had known” 
(p. 32). 

On the fourth level, Herbert’s readers are led to reflect on 
meanings implicit in journalistic phrases like “news story ” and “human 
interest story* and on the entertainment value of news — and suffering — 
in general. Further developing this technique of controlled alternation 
between second and third levels, Herbert not only juxtaposes parallel 
situations but also develops and juxtaposes parallel characters. He can 
be explicit in doing this, as when Kelexel glances up to meet FrafEn’s 
stare : “It was as though they had exchanged places with the two natives 
they’d just watched. Fraffin had assumed the role of Thurlow and he, 
Kelexel, was Murphey” (p. 131). Later in the novel, having invited 
comparison between specific creatures on the two levels, Herbert 
becomes more subtle. 

Third, Herbert can allow certain creatures from the Chem and 
human levels to penetrate each other’s narrative. At times this merely 
means they see what’s happening on another level. Thus Thurlow, 
thanks to altered eyesight after an accident at the Lawerence Radiation 
lab, is a human able to set the Chem, usually seen only by each other. 
(He’s faintly akin to them in other ways too. For example, temporarily 
timeless as the Chem, Thurlow moves through much of the novel with 
a broken watch.) The Chem see humans easily; Herbert gives some of 
them an objective, even anthropological point of view, using the 
technique familiar to science fiction readers of presenting ourselves as 
others — usually very alien species — would see us. Thus, readers are 
enjoyably jolted when Kelexel calls psychiatrist Dr. Whelye “a native . . . 
witch doctor,” and when, watching Thurlow administer a series of 
important psychological tests, he decides “this repetition of native 
rights” bores him (p. 132). 

At other times, an individual Chem or human actually enters the 
other’s narrative, as Herbert experimentally places a creature from one 
level physically among the creatures of another level — allowing a human 
to ascend to Chem level or allowing a Chem to rebel by descending to 
human level — to watch what happens. (The results play agreeable 
variations upon religious myths: the human so beatified would like to 
stay at her own level, thank you very much; the Chem’s descent 
produces distorted echoes of Lucifer’s fall and the banishment from 
Eden.) The creature entering a narrative on another level may or may 
not be aware what’s happening to it. Readers, however, understand the 
encounter on two levels, seeing it from both Chem and human points 
of view. 

Fourth, Herbert can play with our established expectations that the 
lines of power or control go down. The puppeteer controls the puppet; 
third-level beings rightly manipulate second-level beings. But some- 
times, he suggests, a Chem may turn powerful techniques for manipu- 
lating humans upon another Chem. “He’s as easy to manipulate as the 
natives,” Fraffin thinks about a fellow Chem (p. 39). Sometimes a 
human may desire to gain control over other humans. “I’ll own you,” 
Ruth’s husband thinks upon seeing her (p. 70). In those cases, the lines 
of control go across. Power often goes along with betrayal, then. But 
sometimes, surprisingly, the lines of control go up, and men begin to 
control — to make — their own gods. No one is surprised when lower 
beings react to the actions of higher beings: “I fell on an ant hill when 
I was a kid,” Murphey recalls; “They bit like fire” (p. 127). But people 
would be surprised if lesser beings planned their response — if, for 
example, the ants consciously schemed to waylay a human before his 
next attack with ant and roach powder. By hinting at altered or reversed 
lines of power, Herbert creates complexity and builds suspense. 

Finally, Herbert can allow some of his creatures a developing 
awareness of their existence on a particular level and of other levels 
above as well as below them. This awareness is no surprise in a religious 
sense: lesser beings such as humans have long speculated upon the 
existence of superior beings such as gods or God. This awareness 
transferred to an aesthetic dimension is less common, however, and in 
the twentieth-century has offered audiences — particularly of drama — 
much delight. 

In Thornton Wilder’s Our Town (1938), for example, the affable 
Stage Manager, although on stage and taking part in the same play 
enacted by various men and women in character, nonetheless is and 
remains aware of the audience’s level of reality and now and again chats 



with the audience directly: “Hm. . . . Eleven o’clock in Grover’s 
Comers. — You get a good rest, too. Goodnight.” 1 In Jean Anouilh’s 
Antigone (1942), the character called Chorus, while sharing the same 
reality as Antigone and Creon, able to touch the same objects and 
breathe the same bright Theban air, can nonetheless move into the 
audience’s level of existence to explicate with shocking clarity the nature 
of tragedy: 

CHORUS: In a tragedy, nothing is in doubt and everyone’s 
destiny is known .... it’s all a matter of what part you are 
playing. Tragedy is restful; and the reason is that hope, that 
foul, decietful thing has no part in it. There isn’t any hope. 
You’re trapped. The whole sky has fallen on you, and all you 
can do is shout. 2 

The idea of the character of Chorus, an intermediary, a bridge 
between audience and actors, goes back to the dancing choruses of 
Greek tragedies; however, the character’s full awareness of that role is 
modem. 

Earlier in the twentieth century, in Six Characters in Search of an 
Author (1921), Pirandello didn’t allow his Manager, busily directing 
one play within the play ( Mixing It Up), to be aware of the audience 
watching him perform in another. Nonetheless, Pirandello displayed 
the interaction between two levels of reality, putting both characters 
(The Father, The Mother, The Step-daughter) and the actors who are 
to play them (Leading Man, Leading Lady) on stage. The characters, 
who have sought out the theatre, are thus able to view themselves as 
they’ll appear in production. They respond. FATHER: “And now I 
think I see why our author who conceived us as we are, all alive, didn’t 
want to put us on the stage after all. ” 3 This awareness leads to interesting 
complexities like having characters refuse to be played in a scene. SON: 
“If I cannot leave, then I’ll stay, but I repeat again, I will not be part of 
your sordid little drama ! ” 4 Pirandello’s characters, unlike Anouilh’s, can 
thus attempt to take control of what happens to them on two levels. 
(Pirandello has, of course, created a third level at which their future and 
fate is fixed.) It is this degree of complexity Herbert approaches in The 
Heaven Makers. 

What happens when the scope of consciousness widens, when a 
character becomes aware he, she, or it is part of an artistic production? 
If it was unaware earlier, can a character, having learned of its literal lack 
of self control, its having been manipulated, then take control of itself, 
for itself — and if that entails altering the actions of the One-Who- 
Manipulates, can it do that too? Pirandello suggests that characters seize 
control at peril ofthe play: “ . . . the audience eventually understands that 
one does not create life by artifice and that the drama of the six 
characters cannot be presented without an author to give them value 
with his spirit . . .” s In the religious dimension, of course, lesser beings 
who attempt to know more than they’ve been allowed to learn — and to 
do what they want, act independently, and thus perhaps exert some 
control over their own lives — are punished. Pandora is frightened; 
Adam and Eve are banished; Prometheus is chained to a rock where an 
eagle can eat his liver forever. (In The Heaven Makers, the results again 
play on myth: an unexpected death, an unexpected banishment, an 
unexpected continuation of the Garden of Eden.) JSs>- 



This article will conclude in our next issue. 
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It Tolls for Thee 



It has been a while since we related the further 
adventures of the NTRSF editorial group mind. Gone 
are the epic days of yore, gone the muggings, no more the 
stolen computer, the crashed hard drives. (Knock on 
wood.) Aside from a couple of late arrivals, the whole 
staff showed up ready for determined typing and proof- 
reading (and spaghetti dinner) on Friday evening. Our 
recent disasters have been of the geologic-time variety 
(months spent out of work, months or years spent taking 
on too much free-lance work just to make ends meet, 
credit card debts incurred because the car just has to be 
repaired). The most exciting thing to happen this work 
weekend was Rob Killheffer’s hot chili onSaturday night, 
followed by Kathryn Cramer’s homemade strawberry 
sorbet. . . . 

We have put together46 issues ofthe magazine now 
and we’ve gotten to the point where we have enough 
material on hand every time to choose what goes into 
each issue and what is held for revision or rethinking, or 
for future issues. Gordon Van Gelder’s NTRSF reading 
series at Dixon Place is completing its second full year 
(making our name at least locally famous for high-class 
taste and the ability to make readings happen month after 
month) and was featured last Saturday evening with a 
special live radio event on WBAI starring James Morrow, 
Susan Palwick and Rachel Pollack. 

Kathryn Cramer has been awarded a masters degree 
in American Studies from Columbia University and has 
enrolled in the German Department’s Ph.D. program; 
Ken Houghton, after months of canny debt pyramiding, 
has attained full-time employment as a capitalist tool; 
Donald G. Keller, former Modernist fellow-traveller, has 
recrudesced as the avatar of postmodern fantasy and still 
works freelance; Gordon Van Gelder has plans . . . ; Shira 
Daemon and Kevin Helfenbein have become regular staff 
reviewers now as well as keyb oarders , filers , etc . , and Shira 
is in a lather to produce at least one fantasy drama in NYC 
this summer or fall (a play by James Morrow) following 
the acclaimed production ofTerry Bisson’s plays many of 
us attended last weekend. Any angels out there? Perhaps 
most stunning is that Rob Killheffer is at long last a full- 
time employee at Omni magazine, discovering the joys 
of health insurance and paid vacations after years of full- 
time freelance work (during which time he was one ofthe 
busiest sf reviewers in New York). David G. Hartwell has 
two anthologies forthcoming from Tor, Foundations of 
Fear in August (a sequel to The Dark Descent , on the 
evolution of horror literature), and Christmas Stars in 
November (sf stories for Christmas in paperback), and 
will derive particular satisfaction in June from the gradu- 
ation of his daughter, Alison, from high school. Geoffrey 
Hartwell has been named to the newly-created position 
of King of the Cats. 

But we do not rest on our laurels. We spent most of 
a two-hour meeting yesterday discussing how we could 
get more reviewers to do the long and intense work 
necessary to produce the level of reviewing we wish to 
attain, in which the strengths and weaknesses of good 
books are discussed in the context of the writer’s other 
works and of contemporary fiction as a whole. We have 
plans. . . . 

— David G. Hartwell & the editors. 








